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MIND AND EDUCATION 


From the Standpoint of John Dewey 
and George Herbert Mead 
BY J. P. WYNNE 


IN OUR INSTITUTION WE MAKE A DISTINCTION between the subject matter of philos- 
ophy of education and the subject matter of educational philosophy. As we see it, 
Philosophy of Education, as a subject of study, consists of a philosophical treatment 
of the different theories of certain topics, the importance of which is widely rec- 
ognized in the field of education; and educational philosophy, as a subject of 
study, consists of the different theories of topics in the field of philosophy, the 
importance of which for education is generally assumed. Mind is one of the topics 
considered in our course in educational philosophy, and the functional-meaning 
theory of mind, for the development of which John Dewey and George ‘ 
Mead are primarily responsible, is one of the theories of mind considered i 
this course. 


According to this theory, mind is a part of nature and continuous with other 
parts of nature. It is social in quality and in origin. But it is also individual in that 
it is present only in situations which involve some human personality. It is func- 
tionally instrumental in that it serves as a means of control and direction, and it 
is functionally symbolic in that it operates through the use of symbols. It is sub- 
stantial in that it is a system of meanings that endures through time. In some of 
its aspects it is conscious, although in “others it may be unconscious. In short, 
then, mind is (a) continuous, (b) social, (c) individual, (d) functional, (e) sub- 
stantial, and (f) conscious. Each of these aspects of the mind as it is conceived 
in the philosophy of John Dewey and George H. Mead will now be briefly 
considered. 





J. P. WYNNE is Head of the Department of Philosophy and Education, and Director of 
Teacher Education, at Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. He is the author of numerous 
articles and books, including PHitosopHies OF EDUCATION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EXPERIMENTALISM and GENERAL EpucaTION IN THEORY AND Practice. This article 
represents the elaboration of a talk given at Longwood College in commemoration of John 
Dewey’s 90th birthday in 1949, and the modification of a paper read at Roanoke College on 
October 28, 1949, at the annual meeting of the Virginia Philosophical Association. 
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Minp As ContTINvUoUS 


You may recall that one objection often raised to both the Cartesian spiritual- 
substance theory and the mental-states theory is that their isolation of mind from 
the rest of nature makes it impossible to explain the fact that mind and body are 
somehow related and the fact that reliable knowledge is somehow secured. These 
difficulties the conception of Dewey and Mead, that the mind is continuous with 
the rest of nature, is designed to overcome. From this point of view, the mind is 
no special substance or structure, separate and distinct from the body or from 
the things and events of the objective worid. It is a characteristic of interactions in 
certain situations in which human individuals are involved. It includes the same 
kind of materials which are involved in situations where environmental things 
interact with each other, and where the lower animals interact with each other 
as well as with inanimate things. The three levels—the physical level, the psycho- 
physical or vital level, and the social lev el—represent different degrees of com- 
plexity in the organization of these same materials. These levels are qualitatively 
different because the materials on the psycho-physical level assume a more com- 
plex and richer organization than they do on the merely material or physical 
level. On the mental or social level, they assume a still more complex and still 
richer organization. Interactions on one level are just as physical as on any other. 
But interactions on the vital or psycho-physical level are not merely phy sical; 
they have qualities that are properly designated as psycho-physical. L ikewise, in- 
teractions on the social level are just as phy sical and psycho-physical as they are 
on the vital level, but they are not merely physical and psycho-physical; they 
have qualities that may properly be designated as mental. 


But the fact that mental processes are different from the physical and vital 
processes does not mean that any extraneous mental substance has been intro- 
duced, whether conceived in terms of a world mind, an individual mind, or even 
some smaller mental elements. Biological organisms, both plants and animals, are 
characterized by need, effort, and satisfaction. Need significs aeed for adjustment, 
stress or strain in consequence of tensional distribution of energies such that the 
body is in a condition of unstable equilibrium. Effort signifies that this state of 
need manifests itself in movements involving a modification of environmental 
conditions. Satisfaction implies the restoration or re-establishment of the equil- 
ibrium—the pattern that has been disturbed—through changes which the move- 
ments produce in the environment.’ But, as Dewey says, 


“In this fact, taken by itself, there is nothing which marks off the plant from the 
physico-chernical activity of inanimate bodies. The latter are also subject to condi- 
tions of disturbed inner equilibrium, which lead to activity in relation to surround- 
ing things, and which terminate after a cycle of changes—a terminous termed sat- 
uration, corresponding to satisfaction in organic bodies. 

“The difference between the animate plant and the inanimate molecule is not 
that the former has something in addition to physico-chemical energy; it lies in 
the way in which physico-chemical energies are interconnected and operate, 
whence different consequences mark inanimate and animate bodies, for with 
animate bodies recovery or restoration of the equilibrium patterns applies to the 
complex integrated course or history. In inanimate bodies as such, ‘saturation’ 
occurs indifferently, not in such a way as to tend to maintain a temporal pattern 


*Dewey, John, Experience and Nature. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1925, pp. 252-253. 
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of activity. The interactions of the various constituent parts of a plant take place 
in such ways as to continue a characteristically organized activity; they tend to 
utilize conserved consequences of past activities so as to adapt subsequent changes 
to the needs of the integral system to which they belong. Organization is a fact, 
though it is not an original organizing force. Iron as such exhibits characteristics 
of bias or selective reaction, but it shows no bias in favor of remaining simply iron; 
it had just as soon, so to speak, become iron oxide. It shows no tendency in its 
interaction with water to modify the interaction so that consequences will per- 
petuate the characteristics of pure iron. If it did, it would have the marks of a living 
organism and would be called an organism. Iron as a genuine constituent of an 
organized body, acts so as to tend to maintain the type of activity of the organism 
to which it belongs. che 


There is here no problem of the relationship of the vital and the physical. 
They represent only a difference in the level of organization of energies, which 
is an empirical fact. On the vital level, as contrasted with the phy sical level, the 
parts of the organism function so as to continue the pattern of the organism as a 
whole and thus make sensitivity possible. Responses are not just selective as on 
the physical level, but they are also discriminatory. Bias becomes interest and 
satisfaction becomes a good or value. In the higher animals sensitivity and in- 
terest become feeling. As Dewey says, “Complex and active animals have, there- 
fore, feelings w hich vary abundantly in quality, corresponding to distinctive di- 
rections and phases . . . of activities bound up in distinctive connections with 
environmental affairs.” They have them, but they do not know that they have 
them. Such feelings are above the physical level ‘of existence. But still they are 
not mental. Life is characteristic of organization on lower biological levels, and 
feeling i is characteristic of higher organisms which are capable of. complexly mo- 
bile and discriminating responses.” 


A still more complex level of organization is reached when the living organ- 
ism with feeling enters into communication with other living forms, also with 
feeling. This communication is known as language and involves the use of sym- 
bols. T hings do not just serve as stimuli. T hey are not just immediately accepted 
or rejected. They have meaning. According to Dewey, “This state of things in 
which qualitative feelings are not just had but are significant of objective differ- 
ences, is mind. Feelings are no longer just felt. They have and they make sense; 
record and prophesy.”* These new qualities, however, are qualities ‘of interaction 
that do not belong exclusiv ely to the organism or exclusively to the environment. 
They include both. Mind is thus a qualitative characteristic of the interaction of 
organisms which have developed a language, and not any quality exclusively of 
the organism, much less of some entity located in some part of the body as in the 
brain or cerebral cortex. The self that thus becomes a minded- -organism has 
obtained a new level of existence, but it is a minded-organism only in its inter- 
actions with other things, primarily other minded-organisms. Here nature has 
thus reached a new level of existence in man; but it is a level of quality, a conse- 
quence not of the insertion of any new extra-physical material, but a consequence 
of a new level of organization ‘of materials which are common to the rest of 
nature. However, the significance of this quality—this mind—depends not upon 
its origin but upon its efficacy i in operation. 


* Dewey, op. cit., pp. 253-254. 
*Dewey, op. cit., pp. 256-258, 
*Dewey, op. cit., pp. 258. 
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The continuity of the social level of reality with the biological and physical 
levels thus outflanks the traditional mind-body problem. However, such a concep- 
tion neither reduces mind to body, as the mechanical behaviorists and epipheno- 
menalists do, nor translates the body into a systematic spiritual process, as the 
objective idealists do. It recognizes the structure of the body as 2 peg 
mental operations, but it attaches special importance to the mental or coliined 
functions in the service of which the mechanical and physic: al factors are utilized. 


The integration of mind and body in theory not only has important bearing 
on the relationship of mind and body, and knower and the objects of know ledge 
in philosophy, but it has tremendous significance for social institutions, especially 
educational institutions. In our philosophic tradition, mind and body are not only 
theoretically isolated; but they are also isolated in our practical society. If mind 
consists of functions of the body on its highest level of organization, then an in- 
dividual is educated in proportion as his activities are meaningful rather than 
merely mechanical and routine, and practical and efficient rather than merely 
romantic and visionary. 


In our social life, the activities of many people are reduced to mechanical 
and routine performance without meaning and significance. Every step in the 
improvement of mechanical machines, every extension in the division of labor, 
and even every enlargement of business organization, renders the lives of some 
people still less meaningful and more routine. Such changes remove further the 
imaginative vision of the ends which individuals serve. The less interested they 
are in what they do, and the more efficient machines they become, the less intelli- 
gence their activities involve. On the other hand, those who are responsible for 
religious, educational, and cultural affairs are isolated from practical life and 
spend their time contemplating the so-called spiritual things that have little or no 
relationship to the things of actual life. We thus have the separation between the 
so-called working classes and the so-called cultural classes. This dualism in our 
civilization is reflected in our educational theory and practice, as is indicated in 
the current debate as to the relative importance of liberal education and vocational 
education, general education and specialized education, and the relative emphasis 
to be placed on the humanities and the sciences in general education. 


These contrasts and conflicts do not only exist, but they have justification 
for their existence in the separation of mind and body that is assumed in our phil- 
osophic tradition. If our educational leaders in the schools, as well as in other 
social institutions, could come to a realization that mind and body are not separate 
substances, different kinds of being, they would see that many such current 
practices and beliefs are contradictory to, rather than consistent with, human 
nature. They would see that people become humanized, civilized, and educated 
in proportion as their activities and experiences are mindful, that is to say, inter- 
esting, meaningful, and significant. They would see also that the activities and 
experiences of those who specialize i in the so-called cultural pursuits are effective 
only to the extent they are able to utilize phy sical and mechanical means. In terms 
of the school, the changed conception of the mind-body relation should render 
vocational education humane and cultural, and so-called liberal education useful 
and practical. 
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Mrnp As SOocIAL 


According to Dewey and Mead as well as other experimentalists, the mental- 
states theory of mind isolates the individual not only from the world, and thus 
renders know ledge impossible, but it also isolates him from his fellows, and thus 
renders communication impossible. It may be noted, also, that in most of the 
theories of mind the existence of a mind or self is taken for granted. Nothing is 
said in regard to its origin. It is given as an original datum and determines ev ery- 
thing else. It is never conceived as a product of social relations. In the functional- 
meaning theory of the mind it is a social product. According to this theory, so- 
ciety precedes the dev elopment of individuals. As a matter of fact, the self and 
mind are social in both origin and character. Of course, mind or self is always re- 
ferred to particular organisms that have some definite locus in time and space. 
But such an organism is neither a self nor a mind. Both mind and self are products 
of the interaction of certain organisms with certain other organisms on the social 
level of existence. They are thus social in origin. Reference to langu uage has al- 
ready suggested that mind is an emergent of interactions of individuals in social 
groups. The existence of organisms prior to the emergence of language and mind 
does not mean that prior to such emergence they are selves. They are at first 
neither minds nor selves. They become selves only as they dev elop “minds. They 
develop minds only as they dev elop language. 


The lower animals, such as ants, bees, and birds, do not have minds because 
they have no language. The activities of an organism provide stimuli to other 
organism of the colony, the hive, or the gang. Each form reacts to what other 
forms do. It may even do what other forms do. For instance, when one crow 
flies, others usually fly also. As Mead has pointed out, each of two dogs in a fight 
makes gestures w hich determine movements of the other dog. Even boxers make 
gestures which stimulate immediate movements in each other. Such gestures 
enable individuals to engage in activities in which others are engaged. But they do 
not in and of themselves signify that language or mind has yet emerged.° 


Only a meaningful gesture indicates the presence of language or mind. In 
case of a meaningful gesture, the initiating form not only does something which 
causes other forms to do something, but he does something and reacts implicitly 
to what he himself does as he expects the other form to react to it explicitly. 
When a system of such intelligent gestures has been developed, we have a kind 
of language. Mind has emerged. One thing is taken as the sign of other things. 
But it reaches its highest lev el only when a system of symbols that have a common 
meaning for all has been dev eloped. We then have a spoken language, and the 
way is paved for a written language and the system of mathematical and scientific 
symbols whose possibilities are unlimited. 


The conception of mind as social in origin and character thus overcomes 
the difficulties with which the spiritual- -substance theory and the mental-states 
theories are confronted. The mind of the individual is not separate and distinct 
from the mind of the social group or community. The individual shares with his 
comrades the same signs, symbols, and systems of meaning. The individual mind 
evolving out of participation in social undertakings, programs, and activities, in 
which common meanings are produced, is not isolated. It is part and parcel of 


* Mead, George H., Mind, Self, and Society. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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the larger community of feelings, ideas, and beliefs which have been developed 
in participating and sharing in conjoint enterprizes. 


Such a conception also has positive implications for education. It becomes a 
social process. Through it the ideals, attitudes, and beliefs of the group are trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. The meanings of things and events con- 
stituting the mind of the individual are the very meanings which constitute the 
culture of the group. In fact, they are learned only through participation with 
others in cooperative undertakings. There is no problem of social education as 
contrasted with individual education. All education is social in origin, process, 
and result. The problem of socialization is a problem of widening, deepening, ex- 
panding, and enriching the meanings which constitute the mind of the individual 
and of the community to which he belongs. 


Mirnp As INDIVIDUAL 


According to Dewey and Mead and other experimentalists, in the systematic 
spiritual- process theory the individual is only a fragment of an all inclusive world 
process and is deprived of freedom and initiative. As a matter of fact, that theory 
supplies intellectual justification for the methods employed by certain religious 
and political groups in imposing their own purposes on those whom they guide 
and direct. The freedom of the individual in this universal mind process ‘consists 
in a sense of relief achieved through complete submission to, and absolute faith 
in, the power in control, whether it be conceived in terms of some superior indi- 
vidual, institution, or Supreme Being. The question, therefore, arises as to what 
opportunity the individual has for initiative and freedom in the presence of the 
more inclusive social mind whose importance Dewey, Mead, and other experi- 
mentalists emphasize. 


In other words, what is the place of the individual mind in the more inclusive 
social mind? Is there any one individual mind or organic center in which the 
common social mind resides? Does every individual organic center play its own 
particular role in the development of the whole to which it belongs? Does not the 
general social mind dominate, subject, and control the individual mind, just as 
does the universal mind of the systematic-process theory? Such questions as these 
require a more detailed analysis of the relationship of the individual mind and 
the general social mind. 


The individual mind is not any original self, whether physiological or spirit- 
ual. The mind that appears in the individual is not just an individual mind. It is a 
system of meanings consisting of beliefs, attitudes, and conceptions which have 
been instituted under the influence of custom and tradition. These meanings func- 
tion in all mental operations of the individual. Such meanings in their inter-rela- 
tionship constitute also the mind of the community. This community mind has 
focal centers which we call individuals, selves, minds. But as a matter of fact, 
they are not separate and distinct from each other and from the general social 
mind. Mind is distinctly individual only when some personal desire enters into 
conflict with the system of meanings that already obtain. One of two things may 
happen i in the case of such conflict. The mind centered in the individual may suc- 
ceed in reconstructing the community mind, not only in the individual himself but 
also in the community, so as to modify it somewhat in accord with his desire or 
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aspirations. On the other hand, the individual may fail in his efforts and then 
live a life apart in an imaginary realm of make- believe. The latter practice estab- 
lishes the basis for the development of romanticism in philosophy in which it 
receives intellectual justification. When the other program succeeds, we have 
the individual mind operating normally as a part of the community mind in such 
a way as to change it and thus prov ide a place for personal desire. The subject, 
the individual, the personal mind, consists of the operations involved in adjusting 
the new desire with the old established meanings. The romantic self that is forced 
to retire from the scene of objective affairs is abnormal. But the operations which 
consist in the reconstruction of such affairs, as well as in the reconstruction of in- 
dividual desire and aspiration, are not only normal but they are the only means 
of social improvement and betterment. : 


The individual mind in the functional-meaning theory is that aspect of the 
group mind which is undergoing reconstruction. It is not to be considered an 
arbitrary intrusion of some recalcitrant factor that is rebelling against things as 
they are. It is to be encouraged and given an opportunity to make good its aspira- 
tions in so far as they are w arranted, all things considered. Things are not only 
changing as a matter ‘of fact through individual effort at the realization of desires, 
but the process of reconstruction is the method of social progress. 


When the individual mind is conceived not only as a minded- -organism but 
also as the center through which the social mind w ‘hich it embodies is remade, 
education becomes a constructive process. Educative experiences wherever they 
occur, in the school or in the outside world, should be creative in that they in- 
volve some reorganization or reconstruction of the social mind which is also em- 
bodied in the mind of the individual. In other words, those who are interested in 
the improvement of the social mind are particularly interested in originality as a 
quality of individual experience. Human progress and the advancement of civilza- 
tion depend in no small measure on the presence of this quality in the experience 
of individuals. If the stability of society and the social order depends upon the 
maintenance of the social mind, so individuality, freedom, and progress depend 
upon the opportunity provided for the continuous reconstruction of the group 
mind through the activities and experiences of individuals. 


This conception of the relationship of the individual mind to the wider social 
mind differs in important respects from the relationship of the individual self 
and the more inclusive self of the systematic-process theory. In the latter the 
function of the individual is confined almost entirely to the expression, develop- 
ment, actualization, or unfoldment of the all inclusive self, or world Mind. He 
has little or nothing to contribute to the process. The individual thus becomes 
actually more of w hat he potentially already is. In the functional- -meaning theory, 
on the other hand, the individual does not merely actualize factors already im- 
plicit in the more inclusive self, but changes the more inclusive social mind 
through his efforts to realize the ends to which he aspires. These ends are not just 
implicit in the more inclusive process; they are ends which the individual mind 
itself projects. 


This theory may be contrasted also with certain non-rational mind theories. 
In these conceptions of mind changes are produced also in the social order 
through the elaboration or development of the mind or self of the individual. 
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But the mind of the individual in this case is independent of experience. It is not 
remade and reconstructed; it is only elaborated and expanded. The social mind 
is derived from the actualization or unfoldment of the individual mind. In the 
functional-meaning theory, on the other hand, the indiv idual is not independent 
of the more inclusive social mind. He is an important temporal phase of its re- 
construction. Through experience the individual does not merely actualize or 
realize his own mind; he remakes his own mind at the same time he remakes the 
social mind. This remaking is itself a phase of the social process, but it does not 
conform to the immediate requirem ents of the individual mind any more than it 
conforms to the immediate requirements of an all inclusive world mind immanent 
in the environment and in the individual. The individual mind and the social mind 
develop in terms of each other. 


MiInp As FUNCTIONAL 


In the functional-meaning theory, mind is functional both instrumentally 
and symbolicly. It functions instrumentally in that it emerges in the individual 
and the race to meet the requirements of biological needs. It functions symbolicly 
in that it involves the use of things present as signs of things absent. 


Mind serves an instrumental function both psychologically and logically. 
Psychologically, action, feeling, and thought emerge when needs are sufficiently 
intense to produce them. Even on the phy sical level of existence, objects in their 
relationship are constantly losing their equilibrium and 1 regaining it through the 
movements they make. On the biologic al level, movements of plants and animals 
are characterized by feeling, thought, and will. In some cases, feeling supplies 
sufficient guidance ‘for overcoming obstructions. In other cases, perception of 
things i in their meaning is required. In other cases, memory and imagination are 
required. And in still Sher ¢ cases, reflective opel rations, usually called reasoning, 
are required. Finally, willing, involving the maintenance of a course of action to 
reach a foreseen end, is often required. Feeling is thus a quality of many inter- 
actions. It is involved in all forms of thought, including perception, memory, 
imagination, and reasoning. And feeling, as well as every form of thought, is in- 
volved in the pursuit of foreseen ends, which is known as \ illing or purposeful 
activity. 


Reflective inquiry arising out of biological needs is also a function of mind; 
but it involves logical oper rations. Such logical ope! rations emerge only as they 
are required to resolve confused situations. This is the process of knowi ing in its 
honoritic sense, and it is indispensable to the control and direction of human expe- 
rience. It is successful when confused situations are resolved and clarified so the 
course of action that has been blocked can be continued. It is unsuccessful when 
such operations fail to resolve the difficulties and thus clarify the situation. Mind 
is thus instrumentally functional in the sense that, on the whole, it operates to 
clarify confused situations. 


The mind functions symbolicly when it uses present things as signs of absent 
things. In other words, mind plays a role. When things are t taken as signs of other 
things, we can deal with present meanings in such a way as to secure new mean- 
ings. Only in such situations does new knowledge in the most honorific sense 
occur or does the production of reliable new knowledge become possible. The 
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discovery of symbols is the most revolutionary discovery ever made. It enables 
people to carry out implicitly courses of action sy mbolically in imagination be- 
fore engaging in overt action. It enables us to form conceptions and then use 
them in such ways as to derive new conceptions and meanings, and thus render 
the possibilities of civilization limitless. 

The functional-meaning theory of mind thus overcomes the difficulties with 
which other theories of mind are confronted in explaining how knowledge is 
possible. The mind, as a function of events in operation, is not separate and iso- 
lated from the natural world, as in the case of the spiritual-substance theory and 
the mental-states theory. It becomes a characteristic of interactions and relation- 
ships in which signs of things absent are used as means of controlling and direct- 
ing things present. It is not a substance of any kind that has to establish relations 
Ww ith a substance of some other kind. It is actually physical in that it is continuous 
with energies organized on the so-called phy sical level. It is not merely an un- 
conscious, instinctive, affective, or emotional characteristic of the biological level 
of existence and the lower reaches of the social level. In involving the use of signs 
and symbols, mind represents an organization of energies on the highest human 
level of reality. 


The functional-meaning theory differs radically from other theories of mind. 
On the psychological side, perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning are 
not metaphysical powers of the mind; they are not functions of the organization 
of ideas according to the laws of association; and they are not merely physical 
operations as they are according to behaviorism and epiphenomenalism. They 
represent functional ope! rations in the service of biological needs; but they are 
not merely servants of these needs. The impulses and desires arising from ‘these 
needs are reconstructed through the employment of signs and sy mbols that rep- 
resent anticipated future consequences. The mind is not just an attendant or 
servant of processes lying beyond its control and direction. It does serve needs, 
but it adjusts the claims of various needs to one another, constructs new needs, 
and supervises the process of adjustment out of which it emerges as an instrument 
of contro]. The development of mind is thus an educative process. 


Minp As SUBSTANTIAL 


That the self, mind, or individual has some degree of independence, and 
endures through change, is universally admitted. So long as matter was conceived 
in science in terms of a met aphy sical substance, w hether it be fire, water, air, 
earth, or some combination of them, as with the early common sense nature 
philosophies, ; Or as permanent and eternal physical elements, as with the ancient 
atomists; or as the solid atoms of the seventeenth century physics; the mind could 
also be conceived as a spiritual substance. This immaterial and unextended sub- 
stance could be compared and contrasted with the material and extended sub- 
stance of science. But when matter is conceived in terms of events, as in modern 
physics, if mind is to be comparable with matter it can no longer be conceived 
as a metaphysical substance. The underlying content of the world, whether it be 
called matter, or stuff, or what not, consists of events just as does the world of 
common sense with which it is continuous. The physical world of modern physics 
has reference to the qualities of events which are relatively stable, that is to say, 
the organization of matter on its lowest level. Likewise the mind must be con- 
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ceived as the qualitative character of relatively unstable events on the highest 
social level of existence. 


Still, mind, conceived as a quality of events, must endure through change. 
If it is not a substance, then what is it that thus endures? According to the 
functional-meaning theory, it is a quality of events that endures. As already in- 
dicated, the enduring mind consists of systems of meanings. A meaning is a quality 
of events that emerges in social situations where signs and sy mbols are used. 
There are two kinds of meanings, referential meanings and immanent meanings. 
When a thing that is present suggests something that is not present, it is called 
a symbol and has a referential meaning. For instance, when smoke signifies fire, 
it is a symbol of fire, and has a referential meaning; and the cloud that signifies 
rain is a symbol, and has a referential meaning. W hen a thing or event is clothed 
with meaning on its own account, it has an immanent meaning. For instance, 
something is taken as smoke or something is taken as a cloud. Immanent meanings 
are secondary and derived. They, too, have been referential meanings. They are 
the outcome of experiences in which referential meanings have been repeatedly 
tested. For instance, certain things have signified smoke so often that when we 
see them, we perceive them as smoke, and other things have signified clouds so 
often that we perceive them as clouds whenever they appear. 


These immanent, secondary, and derived meanings constitute the substantial 
mind. The enduring mind, as contrasted with consciousness, consists of systems 
of these “collapsed” meanings which have themselves once been evidential « 
referential meanings. These systems of immanent meanings, held in common ‘a 
individuals of the social group, correspond to the all inclusive mind of the system- 
atic spiritual- process theory. The enduring substantive mind of the individual 
consists of the immanent meanings which he holds in common with his fellows. 
This substantial mind of the individual corresponds to the individual mind in the 
systematic-process theory. These collapsed meanings are called the funded expe- 
rience of the individual and of the social group. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween the social and individual mind in this theory and the world mind and the 
individual mind in the systematic-process theory. In the systematic-process the- 
ory, the world mind determines the character of the individual mind. In this 
functional- -meaning theory, the operations of the individual mind and the social 
mind mutually influence each other. In the systematic-process theory, the indi- 
vidual mind is limited in its functioning to the unfoldment of the world mind. 
In the functional-meaning theory, the individual mind so functions as to remake 


the social mind. 


In terms of content, education thus consists of systems of these collapsed, 
secondary, and derived meanings. They may be designated as attitudes, disposi- 
tions, habits or interests; but howev er, they may be defined, they are systems of 
meanings. It is the function of education to build such meanings in the individual. 
They are like events in the physical world in that they are relativ ely permanent 
and enduring. They constitute the background on w hich everyone must draw in 
the development of new meanings. T his background is not, however, static and 
fixed. It is constantly active and dy namic, always expanding, elaborating, and de- 
veloping itself whenever possible. Tt its conservative aspects, education, ‘therefore, 
consists in facilitating such expansion, elaboration, and development. But in its 
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progressive aspects, it consists in reconstructing, reorganizing, and remaking 
these systems of meanings which constitute the enduring individual and the social 
mind. To be fully educative, experience must involve the reorganization, recon- 
struction, and remaking of the system of meanings that obtain. That is what edu- 

cation existentially and practically is. However, it establishes a basis of education 
in the desirable positive and constructive sense. In this sense, it consists of the 
improvement of the process of reconstruction. The educative process, and its 
proper standard of direction, can perhaps best be stated in terms of consciousness, 
to the consideration of which we now turn. 


Minp As Conscious 


In the history of philosophy consciousness has two distinct meanings. It 
has reference either to the presence of feelings which are had but not known, or 
to the perception of meanings which are know. Dewey says: 

“Two quite different affairs are usually designated by it. On the one hand, it is 
employed to point out certain qualities in their immediate apparency, qualities of 
things of senticency, usually termed feelings. The sum total of these immediate 
qualities as literal ends or closures of natural processes constitute ‘consciousness’ as 
an anoetic occurrence. This is consciousness wherever meanings do not exist; that 
is to say, apart from the existence and employment of signs, or independently of 
communication. On the other hand, consciousness is used to designate meanings 
actually perceived, awareness of objects: being wide-awake, alert, attentive to the 
significance of events present, past, future.” ‘ 

The immediate feelings constituting consciousness, in the first sense, are 
qualities of certain activities, of some of which we are aware. Those of which 
we are unaware constitute the so-called “subconscious.” They supply a back- 
ground of the feelings, some of which become articulate and, therefore, conscious, 
in the second sense, namely, consciousness of meanings. Although meanings are 
continuous, both with feelings which are anoetic awareness and underlying or- 
ganic activities, they occur on the social level where signs and symbols are used 
in communication when two or more persons participate in conjoint activities. 
The anoetic consciousness thus influences the perception of meanings, but the 
perception of meanings also influences the anoetic feelings and likewise the or- 
ganic activities that underly them. Positive and constructive education consists in 
the perception of such meanings as improve upon this background of experience. 


The perception of such meanings is the consciousness through which the 
development of systems of meanings constituting the substantial mind takes place. 
Education as a process consists in the perception of meanings. The percep- 
tion of meanings consists in the use of signs and symbols in shared activities. 
The use of signs and symbols in shared activities involves a reconstruction of the 
feelings and the systems of meanings that have already been established. The 
mind of the social group is reconstructed through the perception of meanings on 
the part of individuals. This perception of meanings occurs only when the sys- 
tem of meanings is undergoing reconstruction. Consciousness in the second sense 
is in fact such perception of meanings, and it occurs only where reconstruction 
is taking place. The problem of education is to see that such perception of mean- 
ings makes for the improvement of this reconstruction of experience. Stated in 


* Dewey, Op. Ccit., p. 298. 
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another way, education is a conscious process. It occurs only when collapsed or 
immanent meanings are undergoing reconstruction. Such a process seems on the 
whole to make for social progress. But unless we wish to trust the fate of both 
the individual and the group to chance and accident, we must so direct the process 
of reconstruction as to improve it. 


Such a conception of the relationship of consciousness to the enduring sub- 
stantive mind supplies a basis for a positive and constructive definition of edu- 
cation. Dewey supplies the definition, which has served as the model for the 
definitions offered by other experimentalists, in these words: “It (education) is 
that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning 
of experience, and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent ex- 
perience.”” One way of stating the educational implications of the philosophy of 
experimentalism i is to elaborate this definition of — which this outstanding 
philosopher among the experimentalists has provided us. But the limitations of 
this summary necessitate confining the discussion “stig to a very Brief analysis 
of this conception of education. 


Of the various aspects of this definition some seem to be of special signifi- 
cance. Since experience is a continuous process of interaction, the standards of 
direction in education are to be found neither in the individual nor in the environ- 
ment in isolation from each other, but in the process of experience itself. Since 
meanings are always social, education is a social process, and “addition” to the 
meaning of experience signifies widening, deepening, and expanding our common 
interests and concerns. Since mind is individual as well as social, the individual in 
the process of experience must be interested in his activities if he is to perceive 
their meaning and significance. Since experience is a process of reconstruction, 
the educative process is creative in that both the mind of the individual and of the 
social order are to be continuously remade. Since the ability to direct the course 
of subsequent experiences must be increased, education must be subject to the 
control of intelligence. Since both the meaning and the control of experience 
are to be increased, education must be a process of purposeful activ ity. All these 
aspects of the educative process have reference not only to the activities of pupils 
in school, but to the experiences of peoples every here. E xperiences are educative 
to the extent that they are contingent, interesting, socially widening, creative, 
intelligent, and purposeful. O 


*Dewey, John, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, 


pp 89-90. 

















THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF ALFRED LLOYD 


BY EVELYN URBAN SHIRK 


IN 1890, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY were still very new to the Ameri- 
can scene. American philosophers of a secular stamp, those who abandoned the 
problems inherited from the view that philosophy served religiously-colored 
Absolutes, and who embraced the idea that philosophy owed allegiance to the 
findings of the natural and social sciences, were still rarer. By 1890, the founda- 
tions of pragmatism, which was to have such a profound effect on American 
thought, had been enunciated by Charles Peirce, but not yet by William James 
and John Dewey , , 


It was in 1891 that Dewey, then chairman of the University of Michigan’s 
Philosophy department, called Alfred Lloyd from his graduate studies at Harvard. 
From 1891 to 1894, Dewey, Lloyd, and George H. Mead were colleagues at 
Michigan, apparently formulating what James later characterizes as “a new ; school 
of truth,”! to which he also feels himself a contributor. In a letter to F. C. S. 
Schiller (April, 1903) he says, “. . . the fact remains that from such opposite 
poles minds are moving to a common centre, that old compartments and divisions 
are breaking down, and that a verv inclusive new school may be formed.”* In 
1894, Dewey and Mead moved to the University of Chicago, leaving Lloyd to 
work out, from then until his death in 1927, his original version of the “new 
school.” The result was a systematic philosophy which is at once idealistic in its 
outposts and naturalistic in temper; at once poetic in expression and pragmatic 
in method. 


REASONS FOR THE NeGLect oF LLoyp’s Work 


For reasons too involved to be more than enumerated here, Lloyd’s work was 
never widely read and never exerted much influence on the philosophic commu- 
nity of the day. The very least of these reasons is that his writings are scattered. 
His two major books, Dynamic Idealism (1898) and Philosophy of History 
(1899)—he wrote five in all —present only the unadorned and undeveloped out- 
lines of his thought, the full meaning of which is elaborated in over seventy 





E VELYN URBAN SHIRK is an Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York. Her recent book, ApvENTUROUS IDEALISM: THE PHILOsopHY OF ALFRED LLoyp, 
has called attention to a significant philosopher whose work has remained long in obscurity. 
In a letter to the Editor, the author stated, “The issues which concerned Lloyd are those 
which are particularly alive today, especially in the biologistic and anti-atomistic emphasis of 
contemporary philosophy.” 


*See a letter (March, 1903) from James to Dewey, in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought 
and Character of William James (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1935), II, pp. 521-22 

* lbid., p- 375. 

’ The others are, Citizenship and Salvation (1897); The Will to Doubt (1907) and Leader- 
ership and Progress (1922). 
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articles and many reviews. But these appear in a diverse collection of periodicals: 
it was unlikely that many readers, even philosophers, would follow him from the 
Monist or Mind to such removed territory as the Scientific Monthly, the Ameri- 
can Historical Review, the American Journal of Sociology, or the American 
Journal of Theology..Non-philosopher readers of these publications apparently 
found difficulty understanding isolated articles which, indeed, could not be 
properly evaluated apart from the total context of Lloyd’s thought. 


Lloyd’s writing is far from translucent; it is subtle in expression and involved 
in theme. Anxious to shock his readers into a new philosophic perspective by 
means of provocative formulation and a free use of analogy, he incorporates into 
his work a bewildering array of both old and new categories. His philosophic 
conviction that language is alw ays to some extent inadequate for expressing a 
systematic view of the universe adds a further complication to the problem of 
communicability. Lloyd had to remain one of the unknown,‘ although early, 
formulators of influential trends in American philosophy. 


Throughout his life Lloyd was distinguished by academic honors. These 
were not bestowed, however, for his philosophic power and originality, but 
rather for his personal and administrative ability, which, in 1915, brought him to 
the Deanship of the Graduate School and, in 1925, to the Acting Presidency of 
the University of Michigan. Yet Lloyd produced a body of philosophic ideas 
which remarkably illustrate the dev elopment of pragmatism from an idealistic 
background. His ‘metaphysics, entirely concerned with the nature, meaning and 
implications of a theory of organism, produces a theory of knowledge. This, in 
turn, fathers a philosophy of education which is notably ‘similar to that of Dew ey, 
but which is especially worthy of attention on other counts: for it originates in 
a body of ideas which is hardly pragmatic in motivation but which, neverthe- 
less, yields not only the foundations for, but the details of, a pragmatic view. 
Lloyd i is not consciously aware of his educational pragmatism in Dynamic Ideal- 
ism, where he briefly draws the educational implications of his philosophic posi- 
tion,® but does name it as such as early as 1902." While only a few of his articles 
are primarily concerned with the subject. his pronouncements, taken cumulatively, 
provide a wealth of suggestion and furnish material for a general study. 


Lioyn’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Lloyd’s theory of knowledge culminated in the conception of ideas as 
“forces,” “plans of action,” or motives for action.’ He and Dewey face in 
the same direction. Both frame educational theory in a biological background. 
For both, understanding and activity are interdependent and interproductive; 
the response of a biological organism begins with a state of confusion and de- 
velops, through activity, gradual solutions to problems. 


*See Evelyn Urban Shirk, Adventurous Idealism: The Philosophy of Alfred Lloyd (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952). 

*See pp. 123-28. 

®In the article, “The Contribution of the Theory of Evolution to the Science of Teach- 
ing,” New York Teacher’s Monographs, 1V (1902), p. 58. 

* Dynamic Idealism, p. 122. For a general account see pp. 111-122; see also, “Psychological 
Parallelism: A Psychological Episode in History,” Journ. Philos., XIV (1917), pp. 562-3. 
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Having interpreted ideas as dynamic forces rather than abstract forms, Lloyd 
affirms that the school should provide “act lessons” and not “object lessons.”* 
Protesting instruction by abstract rule which is described by the teacher and 
memorized by the student, Lloyd insists that ‘ ‘objects are not merely things to 
be observed and described, but things to be used. .. .”® Since ideas in conflict with 
a problematic environment are the most truly educative forces within our expe- 
rience,*® institutions should encourage and guide the student toward independent 
and creative thinking—toward thinking fitted to his particular level of experience 
and meaningful for his particular life—rather than subject him to mere informa- 
tion. Education should stimulate to experimentation rather than duplication; to 
original rather than routine response. Instruction should serve the development 
of the natural capacities of the student and foster whatever intellectual or me- 
chanical skills he possesses; it should encourage his adequate expression of himself 
instead of enslaving him to the acquisition of data. For Lloyd, as for Dewey, 
knowledge is for use, for the fulfillment of the student’s experience, not for its 
own sake. “Knowledge for knowledge’s sake is bound to make stupid men.””? 


Since knowledge- -getting is a process culminating in more satisfactory and 
fulfilling action, experience is itself an educative process.'* Both child and adult 
are constantly engaged in informal learning from birth to death. The good school, 
then, must take lessons from this epistemological conclusion and work in harmony 
with, not against the prime attribute of experience. Experiences, whether in or 
out of school, are generically identical. The sole difference, therefore, between 
formal and informal education—between “educational” experience and experience 
at large—is that the school, taking cognizance of the nature of the learning process, 
systematizes it, perfects it, accelerates it, and provides it with direction. 


It follows that a fixed or “normal” age for entering or completing school 
is a superstition. Furthermore, division and measurement of the learning process 
in terms of hours, weeks and years is a travesty—an appeal to number for the 
measurement of value.'* For L loyd, as for the Greeks, the educational process is 
not quantitative but qualitative, consisting in the development of “theoria.” It 
is the deepening of meaning born of increasing familiarity with the inter-connec- 
tions among facts rather than an accumulation of facts themselves.’* With the 
good education so conceived, quantitative measurement of accomplishment, itself 
a qualitative thing, is inadequate, erroneous and productive of vicious results in 
both individual and society. 


THE RELATION OF Man With His EnviroONMENT 


Throughout Lloyd’s account of the interrelations of an organism with its 
surroundings—a two-way relation which, for him, is so pervasive as to make what 
surrounds a thing (the whole universe, in fact) part of the thing’s meaning—he 


*“The Contribution of the Theory of Evolution to the Science of Teaching,”/oc. cit., p. 58. 
* [bid., p. 56. 
"See “The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts,” Internat. Journ. Ethics, XVII 
(1908), pp. 418-33. 

“ Dynamic Idealism, p. 124. 

* Ibid., pp. 166-77. 

* See “The Contribution of the Theory of Evolution to the Science of Teaching,” loc 
cit., pp. 56-62. 
“See The Will to Doubt, pp. 74-86. 
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emphasizes the relations of man with his environment in the act of knowing it. 
The outer world 


“. «1s our whole history, nay, our whole evolution; our past and our present and 
our future made contemporaneous . . . we as conscious and animate [are] but inti- 
mate functions of that which encompasses us.” “ 


To put it metaphorically and anthropomorphically, the environment desires to 
be known while man balances this desire with his own urge to know it.’® A stim- 
ulating world spreads itself before the knower, who must know it, at least on the 
elementary level of perception, whether he would or not. On this basis, Lloyd 
solves the problem of the development and retention of student interest. Interest 
is found ‘ ‘only in what one is doing”*’—only in ideas which are “motives”—only 
in ideas which provide stimulation for more effective and valuable action. The 
good teacher, therefore, directs the material to the interests and age-level of his 
students in order to fire their imagination, their creativity, and their independent 
thought. Only when the ideas explored are made part of the student’s life and 
action can his participation, as a total person, be guaranteed. And only when this 
is guaranteed can the student be said to be learning. When student interest re- 
quires arousal by threat of punishment or promise of reward, the teacher has 
violated the basic principles of the learning process and must therefore fail edu- 
catively. Insofar as the student relates himself activ ely to the world around him, 
he cannot do other than find it exciting. Consequently, attention is compulsive, 
arising internally, natively and naturally."* The teacher who must use discipline 
to gain interest has failed to translate the subject matter into the experience of the 
student—has failed to recognize or meet the demands of the student’s needs, his 
level of experience and his particular abilities. And this principle holds whether 
the student be of pre-school age and engaged in the fabrication of paper boats, 
or of adult status and participating in philosophical argument. Lloyd takes 
Socrates seriously! 


THE WHOLENESS OF THE ORGANISM 


Epistemologica cally, Lloyd refused to separate the functions of the varying 
sense organs, maintaining that the knowi ing organism is sensuous and doesn’t “con- 
tain” senses. Since all sensations are fused in one knower, making the knowing 
organism conscious at every point,"” Lloyd refuses to delimit the boundaries of 
any particular sensation, maintaining that all sensations share in the activity of 
the organism as a whole. 


“That none of man’s organs act in isolation is one of the things commonly recog- 
nized but seldom very seriously applied . So true is this that scientifically one 
is forced to say that walking i is not only with the legs but also" with the hands, or 
that seeing is not only with the eyes but also with the fingers.” * 


* “Evolution and Immortality,” Monist, X (1900), p. 412; see also, “The Stages of Knowl- 
edge,” Psych. Rev., 1V (1897), pp. 164-79. 

*See “Incarnation: An Essay in Three Parts,” Am. Journ. Theol., XX (1916), pp. 45-80. 

* Dynamic Idealism, p. 128. 

“ [bid., pp. 165-77. 

* Tbid., p. 60 ff. 

” Ibid., pp. 64-5. 
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When this is applied educationally, I take it, the flower to be known is the 
flower to be painted, to be smelled ‘and to be touched. 


Furthermore, Lloyd refuses to countenance a separation of the sensations 
from cognition, believing that thereby body is separated from mind, thought 
from feeling, and knowing from the urge to know. “The consciousness of an 
organism is sensuous,”’** he maintains; and “. . . consciousness is an interactive 
function or product, involving all parts [ of the organism}. ”22 Since the educative 
process involves the total organism, it must provide activities which engage all 
of man’s faculties at once. The new education requires the development of mind, 
body and spirit “all in one and in the same activ ny. * 


Lloyd’s attack on the pursuit of knowledge “for it’s own sake,” which, I 
gather, means knowledge that bears no relation to one’s immediate, problematical 
environment, is made in the light of his conviction that the purpose of thought 
is the liberation of activity**—the perfection of man’s skills, techniques, and 

capacities. Since the purpose of thought is more successful action and more satis- 
factory evaluation, those subject matters should be stressed which define for the 
student “the actual conditions of his natural expression.”** Lloyd even selects 
from extra-curricular activity those ty pes which he feels accomplish a more 
meaningful connection between play ‘and thought;** between explanation and 
activity. In short, “We think to live, perhaps too, we live to think, but when all 
is said, thought and life are vitally connected, are living functions of each other.”?* 


THE GRouNDWoRK OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most significant of Lloyd’s contributions to educational theory 
and curricular policy is his insistence on the interpenetration of the various intel- 
lectual disciplines.** In one sense, Lloyd stands as a precursor of general educa- 
tion—of the curriculum designed to exhibit knowledge as a many-sided account 
of one life. To prove the point and to condemn arbitrary curricular divisions, 
Lloyd concentrates on the two domains of science w hich, at the turn of the 
century, seemed most removed from one another, namely psychology and the 
“natural” sciences.*® The evidence of their interrelationship is, he believes, the 
presence of “paradox” in each, which he feels indicates that the special scientist 
has difficulty keeping his discipline “special” and uninvolved with the others. 
“|. . The different sciences are but so many different views of one reality. Their 
dillevent fields are but different related aspects of a universe . . . sensitive to each 
other’s contentions and to each other’s changes.”*’ The presence of paradox in 
a special science, indicates, for Lloyd, that it has, of necessity, become a traitor 


** Dynamic Idealism, p. 114 

* [bid., p. 113. 

‘The Contribution of the Theory of Evolution to the Science of Teaching,” Joc. cit., 
yp. 59. 
wit. Dynamic Idealism, p. 126. 

* Tbid. 

** See “Academic Avocations,” Inlander, XV (1905), pp. 235-41. 

* Lloyd’s personal lecture notes for his course on Political Philosophy (1904). 

**See “Some Unscientific Reflections upon Science,” Science, N.S. XIV (1901), pp. 13-2 

* See “Epistemology and Physical Science,” Philosoph. Rev., VII (1898), pp. 374-81; oa 
also * “Phy sical Psychology,” Psych. Rev., VII 1900), PF 172-77. 
“Evolution Evolved—A Philosophical Criticism,” Monist, IX (1899), p. 199. 
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to its own restricted hypotheses and definitions and has burst the bonds of its con- 
fining limitations. This theme is the parent of his condemnation of isolated and 
pigeonholed intellectual disciplines. A curriculum composed of a collection of 
isolated parts—parts which are an aggregation, not a system— produces conven- 
tionalists and intellectual gymnasts.*! To correct for the composite curriculum, 
Lloyd calls for reform as early as 1898, suggesting that new courses designed to 
interrelate the humanities and the sciences be dev eloped. He maintains, further, 
that subjects must be more adapted to each other, and must be dev eloped as a 
means to each other.*? 


To this end, Lloyd delivers some scathing blows to the specialist who would 
deny his responsibility to the rest of know ledge—w ho would be unencumbered by 
the formulation of his theory of i inquiry and by the ethical presuppositions and 
the social implications of his special science. Each special science, by presenting 
an over-narrow account of a world, would distinguish itself by incompleteness; 
yet, upon further examination the purely special science cannot avoid being in- 
volved with the rest of the universe even if the specialist chooses to be blind to 
that fact.** “Tennyson’s ‘flower in the crannied wall’ is nothing i in its all-inclusive- 
ness when compared with the well- -developed special science.”** In a satirical 
vein, Lloyd offers some sociological comments on the scientist who believes his 
science isolated from life at large. Such science is buried in what Lloyd calls the 
“deep grave of technique,”** an interment reflected in the manners and customs 
of the scientists themselves: 


“Scientists have their etiquette about preempted problems or fields of research, 
their notions about originality as dependent on working in a new field—hence the 
preemption to prevent transgression or theft of originality, their conceits about bib- 
liographical information, linguistic proficiency and technical phraseology, their sat- 
isfaction over ‘publication,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘production,’ and even ‘research,’ and a 
very humble deference of each to each among the different branches of scientific 
inquiry. ... Physicians . . . suffer from a professional ritual and —— but they 
are far from being alone in their misery. Scientists are a close second. . Tech- 
nique is one of the enabling conditions of science, but science that gets no > fundies, 
that is only ‘pure’ and ‘objective’ and ‘inductive,’ is not true science. 


Lloyd put his views regarding the interrelated curriculum into as much per- 
sonal practice as the situation permitted. His personal class notes for his lectures 
in the History of Philosophy (1904) reflect his interest in the interrelation of the 
disciplines. His participation in campus activity indicates it. He was a member of 
Katholepistemiad and the Research Club, organizations devoted to effecting a 
more satisfactory community among scholars of vary ing fields within the 
University. ; : , 


Lioyp’s THEORY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Still another matrix from which Lloyd’s educational views spring is his the- 
ory of the individual. The individual gains unity, integrity and uniqueness only 
insofar as he is a member of a society; society, alone, makes him what he is. 


*See Dynamic Idealism, p. 127 
* Tbid., pp. 123-28. 
“Some Unscientific Reflections upon Science,” /oc. cit., p. 17. 
* [bid., pp. 13-22. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
* [bid., p. 13. 
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Hence knowledge is socially derived. “Who seeks truth can get it only if he 
shares it with others,”*’ is the formulation which he gives this principle. “... A 
school | is] but a community of different points of view realizing their proper 
values. . . .”** Immediate consequences for teaching methods follow, although 
Loyd only implicitly draws them. If knowledge is gained only through compan- 
ionship, the teacher should not deliver himself, but rather lead a discussion; should 
not supply easy answers for the student but make him party to the finding; 
should share in the search and aid the student in making a decision regarding their 
joint success (or lack of it). Such a teacher companions his students on their in- 
tellectual journeys, speaks with them and not at or above them. In this way, the 
student is brought to cherish intellectual values and to enjoy participation in the 
intellectual life. 


Finally, Lloyd finds know ledge to be purposeful. Society’s most urgent need 
is humanized and democratized men educated to the limit of their individual 
capacities; each a “skilled mechanic,” enjoying the fruits of his commerce with 
other men and enjoying, along with them, the unlimited possibilities of the en- 
vironment. “Every sensuously conscious creature is at least capable of intellectual 
training and the training itself at least capable of reaching every part of the 
creature’s nature. 39 The education (or lack of it) of each person benefits 
(or harms) the entine society, for Lloyd subscribes to the view that education 
alone provides the base for a good society. 


The person, in Lloyd’s philosophy, functions as a “translator” of his indi- 
vidual gifts and talents into all other phases of his experience. Hence he must be 
informed and skillfully practical in order to contribute well to the social com- 
munity. But disciplined skills are insufficient. The truly-educated person must 
give imaginatively and apply his abilities uniquely. His training should, therefore, 
be conducive to, rather than inhibitive of, bold and original thought and action 
in order that he may properly perform this, his metaphysical task. 


Lloyd makes much of the idea that the student’s energies must be brought 
face to face with what he calls “brute fact,” however alien and disturbing this 
may be, in order to develop “broad sympathy . - positive activity and... deep 
humor;’’° “. . . he laughs last and best whose outlook j is wide, whose sympathy 
is deep, ad whose action, informed and insistent, is with the facts.”*? The 
thinker’s duty, then, is to apply his skills and insights boldly, almost poetically, 
while his privilege i is laughter at either the success or failure of his enterprises. 


But individual differences must be considered. Lloyd would lay down no 
specific formulae for all students. Among the “brute facts” of the educational 
situation is variation in ability. Granting that capacities differ, Lloyd suggests 
as a practical corrective that students should not all be subjected to one and the 
same course of studies.‘* Subjection to a fixed body of knowledge, conceived of 

s “Learning,” can destroy both the individual and the subject matter, for it as- 
sumes an absolute rather than a flexible standard for education; it assumes that 
learning is an end-in-itself rather than a means to the development of personal 


* “The Contribution of the Theory of Evolution to the Science of Teaching,” Joc. cit., p. 62. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 60. 
““The Relation of Righteousness to Brute Facts,” loc. cit., p. 423. 
“ Ibid., p. 433. 
“ Dynamic Idealism, p. 125. 
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capacities. Educational standards which are rigid and unchanging are likely to 
reflect social standards which are static and conventional. “. . . Culture is neither 
wide learning nor special learning, but information fused with capacity. i 

“Culture” consists in the identification of oneself with wide adaptability and deep 
appreciation; it is not a status or a condition, but an active, meaningful relation- 
ship of the individual to his particular environment. 


DEFECTS OF THE ACADEMIC WorLD 


Having described the good school and its product, the “truly educated” per- 
son, Lloyd, as dean and teacher, attacks the failings of the academic world within 
which the teacher must function. Ridiculously inadequate salaries, over-heavy 
schedules, the practical necessity of doing menial work in the school, and the 
financial necessity of doing it at home, bear the brunt of the attack. He complains 
that sentimentality often substitutes for underpay: “. . . Teaching has been re- 
garded as a virtue of the sort said to bring its own reward, if not here, then in 
another world, and so possibly it has been ‘paid only at a minimum in the returns 
of this world. . . .”** The unsettled character of the academic life, and the just or 
unjust ridicule of it by a Philistine world, both contribute to the teacher’s eco- 
nomic, social and psychological instability. 


Education departments, Lloyd feels, often “lag far behind” other departments 
in giving examples either of good teachers or good teaching. He contends that 
bad pedagogy may seriously injure‘* teaching and produce the very type of 
teacher who permits the foregoing evils. Since pedagogy, as it is so frequently 
understood and taught, fosters conventionality, formality, interest in detail and 
minutiae, it can breed a general lack of human and personal qualities in the 
teacher which causes him to lose sight of his real task—that of stimulating inde- 
pendent i inquiry in the student. If it “emphasizes ‘ ‘form above substance, technique 
above subject matter and self-consciousness above ability and real outlook,”*’ 
lessons in pedagogy may be lessons in destruction. 


Deploring the lack of relationship between academic fellowships and teach- 
ing, Lloyd redefines the fellowship phy sically, morally and intellectually. He 
thereby enunciates a fundamental misconception about the intellectual life, 
namely, that it is unproductive play, removed from the rigors of daily affairs. He 
maintains that the fellow ship must provide adequate income with “Some sugges- 
tion of dignity,”*’ since it is not a gift—not a worthy philanthropy, but rightful 
payment for services rendered to ‘society by a fully independent and mature 
student. 


But the failures of the academic world are balanced by the failures in it 
whom Lloyd castigates as being partly responsible for the situation. Those who 
“drop” from other things into teaching, or women who teach only because they 
did not marry, are his primary targets. Both groups conceive of teaching as a 
second rate substitute for what they feel to be more significant goals and, hence, 
carry their frustration with them into the classroom. Lloy d condemns also those 
who consider teaching a means to a “career” which carries with it especial social 
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approbation. These look on their work as “not really a profession at all, but a 
procession. . . .”** In all of these cases of personal failure, teaching is considered 
as a mere “job.” For uninspired and undedicated colleagues Lloyd has only irony. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd’s conception of the function of the university is derived from and re- 
lated to his views on ethics. The school has three functions: to provide the disci- 
pline that goes with skill and understanding, to stimulate inquiry by developing 
imagination, and to foster the experimental attitude. 


The discipline which the student must undergo is twofold: first, submitting 
to methods and techniques;** and second, facing foreign, unfamiliar or psycho- 
logically alien content. While a Rage intellectual method provides the basis 
for vision (although it goes beyond it) , unpleasant or shocking data, as such, 
function as an educative force. In both cases, imagination is developed only inso- 
far as the student submits to the rigors of a disciplined technique. Here Lloyd 
obviously parts company with the misinterpreting followers of Dewey who 
would discard all discipline from educational practice. 


The second function of the university—that of stimulating inquiry—Lloyd 
finds important because it is most in danger of abuse, in this or any day. “Every 
subject i in the curriculum is a question,’ 5° he says, and to underline this he reminds 
the university authorities that “to exclude anything from inquiry is to mistrust 
it.”** He seems to have two types of mistrusters in mind: the traditionally re- 
ligious®? and the “practical-minded.”** He informs those who complain of the 
exclusion of traditional religion from his educational plans that faith cannot be 
separated from inquiry.** A static creed or faith by its very nature is absolute, 
fixed, and not subject to criticism. By so distinguishing itself from every other 
discipline, it excludes itself from a place i in the curriculum. 


The “practical men’ ’ subdivide into two groups: those who vehemently com- 
plain of the university’s radicalism, in economics, politics, and religion and those 
who plead for the commercialization and vocationalization of the curriculum.** 
With respect to the first type, Lloyd goes to the heart of the matter by maintain- 
ing that the purpose of the univ ersity is to be “bold of thought.” ® Hence, it must 
jealously protect its life of exploration from those who w ould use education as a 
“protection”®’—those who would insulate the student from evaluation of a status 
quo. When, as is so often true, the educational process is used to protect a special 
set of beliefs, it is not merely opportunistic and authoritarian but is actually im- 
moral. According to Lloyd, morality lies only in conduct responsive to new 
ideas; action variable with increasing know ledge and developing wisdom. Morality 
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is the opposite of rigidity: inquiry, or courageous risk-taking, is the chief con- 
dition of morality.** 


Lloyd believes that vocationalized education too often means either a profes- 
sionalistic interpretation of traditional study, which is learning understood to be 
productive of a career; or training solely toward some technological ability. The 
former he vehemently condemns,”® the latter he accepts with qualifications.”” 
Granting the merit of courses keyed to technological training, he bemoans the 
fact that these so often mean the “ passing of the classics” and the ‘ ‘neglect of the 
humanities.”*' An education which despises “free scholarship, pure science (and) 
bold speculation”®* inhibits the production of leadership and genius and tends 
toward a mechanical dehumanization of man. Lloyd envisions the curriculum re- 
vised to correct for the abandonment of theoretical courage and interpretative 
speculation. What we require today, he feels, is not just “culture and efficiency, 
but an effective culture.”** 


Lloyd considers the final function of the university (to foster the experi- 
mental attitude) its most important one. He contributes, in its behalf, not only a 
defense of the right of the university to its questions, its experiment, and its ad- 
venture, but a defense of this right for life beyond academic halls. As a tenacious 
opponent of dogmatism and supernaturalism, Lloyd attacks both vigorously, 
whether they are covertly hidden under the cloak of the “scientific” or whether 
they are overtly exhibited in matters political and social. In either case, abstract, 
outworn or otherworldly goals are substituted for creative and experimental 
efforts to conduct human affairs more successfully. Since, for Lloyd, there are no 
eternal verities, the primary requisite for life and learning is the experimental 
attitude. To be willing to accept the dubious outcome of conduct; to be willing 
to engage in experimental activity then becomes the foundation of morality. A 
“here goes—come what will’’** attitude is necessary for any responsible action in 
a precarious world. Hence, Lloyd aggressiv ely defends the right of the university 
to inquire and to teach its students to inquire in the face of all those w ho, for 
varying reasons, feel that the young are in some sense injured by inquiry. 

“|. . If the youth come from homes unwisely bred, intellectually and morally 
coddled, confusing faith with phrase and religion with formal rites, they may easily 
fall victims to intellectual and moral diseases, but the blame for such disaster is not 
the fact that at the university all things are matters of inquiry.” “ 
The blame, in short, is on a society which conceives of critical investigation as 
dangerous and destructive. To enjoy the adventure and risk of bold questions, to 
meet alien and new ideas fearlessly, to desire the discovery of error, even in one’s 
own society, are, for Lloyd, not merely “rights” but duties and obligations of 
the university toward its students and toward society at large. “By two things men 
may not live wholly and honestly to-day: mere bread and blind orthodoxy. 
0 
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LEARNING 


BY RONALD LEVY 


PEIRCE’S THEORY OF 





CHARLES PEIRCE’S CONCERN FOR HABIT, ACTION, KNOWLEDGE, AND THOUGHT made it 
necessary that he be at least implicitly interested in learning. In several instances 
he devoted a good bit of effort to putting down some of his ideas about it. How- 
ever, it would be fallacious to say that Peirce had a well integrated, explicitly 
stated theory of learning. There are few, if any, phases of his thought of which 
this would be true. His works as a whole are characterized by their inconsistency 
and disorganization rather than by their conformity to a w ell organized, clearly 
formulated plan. It is not surprising then that he never systematized his ideas about 
learning, nor even summarized them adequately in any one place. 


It will be the purpose of this article to collect and expand some of Peirce’s 
more explicit statements about the learning process. These statements are in im- 
plicit agreement with much of his other thought, and can therefore be put to- 
gether into an organized, if not completely delineated, theory. In doing this the 
main attempt will be to get at the “conceivable effects” of this theory rather than 
to describe the minutiae of its formal and internal structure. 


THE CoNCEPT OF FALLIBILISM 


The concept most basic and integral to Peirce’s theory of learning, if not to 
his whole thought, is fallibilism. Since “All positive reasoning is of the nature of 
judging the proportion of something in a whole collection by the proportion 
found in a sample—there are three things to which we can never hope to attain 
by reasoning, namely, absolute certainty, absolute exactitude, absolute universal- 
ity.” This basic postulate leads to what he calls “The first rule of reason” which 
states that “In order to learn you must desire to learn, and in so desiring not be 
satisfied with what you already incline to think, (from this) there follows one 
corollary which itself deserves to be inscribed upon every wall of the city of 
philosophy: DO NOT BLOCK THE WAY OF INQUIRY.”? 


This rule, however, presents a dilemma to the teacher. For “in order that a 
man’s whole heart may be in teaching he must be thoroughly imbued with the 
vital importance and absolute truth of what he has to teach; while in order that 
he may have any measure of success in learning he must be penetrated with a 
sense of the unsatisfactoriness of his present condition of knowledge.”* It would 
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seem then, that a teacher can never learn, and in fact “It is not the man who 
thinks he knows it all, that can bring other men to feel this need of learning.’ 
Therefore, perhaps, a “teacher” cannot even teach! 


A way out of this dilemma is found if we consider Peirce’s further elabora- 
tions on absolute truth. The absolute—in the sense of absolute truth or absolute 
belief—is the indubitable, that which you cannot help believing now. Neverthe- 
less, “It is conceivable that what you cannot help believing today you might find 
you thoroughly disbelieve tomorrow.”® Since a belief “Involves the establish- 
ment in our nature of a rule of action,’® the absoluteness of this belief or truth lies 
solely in the fact that the one who asserts it is prepared to act upon it as a basis. 
In other words, it is a “conditional general resolution to act”’ in a particular way. 
Therefore, a teacher must be prepared to act. He must have strong beliefs which 
make his whole approach to, and purpose for, learning clear-cut and secure. This 
security will be correspondingly transmitted to his ‘students, but he will only 
teach effectively (induce others to learn) if he, himself, sees his actions and their 
corresponding ‘bases—his beliefs—as being potentially modifiable and, therefore, 
fallible. This modification should take place whenever, in the process of teaching, 
real doubts—action conflicts—are raised with respect to the teacher’s beliefs.* Tt 
is this process of modification of beliefs which is the basis of learning, and from 
the above it is obvious that effective teaching implies that the teacher is willing to 
learn. He must therefore build such a relationship between himself and his stu- 
dents that—in seeing clearly their (teacher and students) own fallibility, and in 
desiring to advance ‘the state of their know ledge—all may enter cooperatively into 
the learning process. This process needs the firm, secure, well directed guidance 
of the teacher, based on his own “absolute” beliefs. These beliefs, however, can 
potentially be the subject of investigation and modification as experience demands. 


Tue Concepts oF ContTINUITY AND GENERALITY 


To understand fully the meaning of fallibilism as a necessary principle in 
learning, we must consider its objective correlative—continuity. Peirce tells us 
“The principle of continuity is the idea of fallibilism objectified. For fallibilism 
is the doctrine that our know ledge is never absolute but always swims, as it were, 
in a continuum of uncertainty and of indeterminacy.’ ’ Know ledge, then, is never 
fixed or finite. The acquiring of knowledge, i.e., learning, must therefore be a 
continuous process. This process depends on the fact that those who participate 
in it (assumedly both teacher and student) proceed from some definite assump- 
tions (absolute beliefs) which determine the direction of the learning. However 
this learning process, because of its continuous nature and the recognized fallibil- 
ity of those who are involved in it, can never be absolutely and certainly com- 


pleted or finished. 


It is in this sense that the learning process is concerned with general ideas—with 
relationships. It is by means of its various kinds of relationships that a given idea 
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is learned and grows. Furthermore, as such an idea continues to grow and be 
investigated, it becomes more general and therefore more real, since “General 
ideas are not mere words—but they are just as much, or rather more, living reali- 
ties than the feelings themselves out of which they are concreted.”” 


Knowledge and learning thus imply generality and relationships" and to 


ro] 
“ ” 


learn means to acquire the ability to “see” and develop relationships between 
ideas so that they may have the maximum chance to grow and affect others.'* It 
is here that we see the importance that Peirce gives to perception as a factor in 
the learning process. He tells us that very early in the process of learning (cogni- 
tion), perception enters in.’ It is for this reason that perceptual judgments are 
referred to as “The first premises of all our reasonings. ”4 Furthermore, percep- 
tion has two other qualities which are of great importance: (1) it is always of a 
relationship,’® and (2) it is immediate.’ Let us see what these qualities mean for 
Peirce’s theory of learning. 


THE NATurRE OF PERCEPTION 


We have seen above that the doctrines of fallibilism and continuity require 
that knowledge and learning be concerned with relationships. We have further 
seen that perception supplies the content for the first premises of knowledge and 
that this content material is relational in nature. It follows naturally, then, that 
learning—the acquiring of knowledge (or cognizing as Peirce calls it)—is con- 
cerned ‘basically with perception. Perception and learning are not equivalent, but 
certainly one never occurs without the other. It is hard to see how learning, for 
Peirce, is anything more than the mediate analysis of the relationships resulting 
from perception. In a sense, perception itself seems to produce some learning," 
but to gain its fuller meaning, learning (cognizing), like everything else for Peirce, 
must have its triadic structure of feeling, reaction, and process “(sense of learn- 
ing).** The key element, however—the “dy namic of the learning process which 
determines its direction and force—seems to be perception. Mediate analysis of 
the perceived relationships seems merely to serve to reinforce and c larify that 
which perception has already initiated. 


Peirce tells us repeatedly that perception is immediate,’® and that the doctrine 
of immediate perception is a necessity for a realist.2° This is because of the 
realist’s insistence that relationships are real and not merely mental products of an 
imaginary nature. To perceive a relationship is to experience the impact of two 
conflicting elements in consciousness.*! Since they interact, these elements are, 
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by Peirce’s own definition,” real, and likewise is the perception of them. But to 
perceive these two interacting factors means that they be experienced at once— 
1.e., in the same moment.** To experience them separately or consecutively is not 
to perceive them at all. Therefore perception—which is inherently of relations 
and interactions—must also be immediate (take place in a single psychological 
moment ).** Learning therefore gains its main direction and force in the immediate 
experience of perception. 


We must now proceed to further examine the nature and content of percep- 
tion in order to see how it is brought about. We have already mentioned that 
perception is immediate. This means that it takes place in a single psy chological 
moment, but this is not to be construed as meaning that the process of perception 
has no chronological duration. It does mean, however, that perception takes place 
within a single unit of experience. It is a unitary process, i.e., it is by nature 
whole, organized, and complete. It is whole, in the sense that it is continuous 
within its psychological moment.*® It is organized, in the sense that it is structured 
—it has a beginning, middle, and end.*° It is complete,*’ in the sense that it deals 
with one relation or set of relations—one event.2* The event—the interaction—is 
concerned with two elements or factors. There is an expected factor (the ego) 
which is blocked by, and interacts with, an unexpected factor (the non-ego). It 
is in the perception of these two factors that learning takes place, and, ideally, 
human experience becomes reconstructed in terms of this perception. 


How does this perception come about? In the first place, the perception 
arises from experience itself and must ultimately serve to redesign human expe- 


rience. “E xperience is our only teacher,’””?” says Peirce, and all learning must arise 
from, and ultimately return to it. How does experience do the job of teaching? 
“It is by surprises that experience teaches,” says Peirce; “She says, ‘open your 

9 9920 


mouth and shut your eyes and I'll give you something to make you wise’. 
From these statements we see that perception and learning can take place only as 
a result of some form of indirect, flexible planning. Direct, rigidly structured 
situations prevent unpredicted events from occurring, squelch interaction and 
perception, and eliminate the element of surprise as a factor in learning. It is sur- 
prise which is the definitive element in perception and, correspondingly, in learn- 
ing. And it is this factor which makes Peirce’s theory of learning unique and 
different from the majority of those which are in practice today. In fact, he 
himself says, “In all the works on pedagogy that ever I read—and they have been 
many, big, and heavy—I don’t remember that any one has advocated a system of 
teaching by practical jokes, mostly cruel. That, however, describes the method 
of our great teacher, Experience.” M 
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Tue Concept OF SURPRISE 


It is instructive to see what are the elements which are necessary in produc- 
ing surprise. Since surprise always results in learning, to induce one is to produce 
the other. In the first place, surprise always arises from a conscious expectation. 
There must be some pattern of events w hich the individual or individuals con- 
cerned have in mind and anticipate taking place. In the second place, surprise 
results from an interaction—an event—which, since it is an interaction, is real. Sur- 
prise is a quality of this event and not just one of the interactants. In the third 
place, surprise implies two factors, one originating in an individual, the other 
originating external to him. An individual, therefore, “cannot startle himself by 
jumping up with an exclamation of Boo!”** Finally, surprise is a human quality— 
a quality of human experience. It is not a quality ‘of the external objects. Never- 
theless, a person experiences his own surprise as a result of the direct perception 
of the interaction between the ego and the non-ego. This means that surprise— 
and therefore learning—cannot be directly planned for. It arises out of a situation 
in which some form of free play and unexpected blocking—i.e., spontaneous inter- 
action—can take place. For this reason it is not the blocking which is the surprise, 
but rather the perception of the blocking. Duality, perception, surprise, and learn- 
ing are all mutual concomitants, and they occur only in an atmosphere of spon- 
taneity. 


THE CoNCEPT OF SPONTANEITY 


It is in the introduction of the conception of spontaneity that Peirce’s theory 
of learning becomes most amiguous and vague, as well as most stimulating. This 
is due to the many confusing ways in which he uses this concept, and the various 
suggestive meanings which it seems to have. In certain instances,** spontaneity is 
described as a quality of the universe and seems to be in some sense equivalent 
to absolute chance. In other places, it is characterized as meaning “newness, 
freshness, and diversity,”** or as “the character of not resulting by law from 
something antecedent.’”** In reference to habit and learning, spontaneity is de- 
scribed as a sort of free interactive process. This process seems to be spontaneous 
in the sense that it is not directly planned for, and is unanticipated and unex- 
pected.** It is therefore surprising and productive of learning. 


But what is the definitive characteristic of spontaneous process? How may 
it be produced and maintained? In order to carry this inquiry further, let us limit 
Peirce’s conception of spontaneity to the idea of indirect planning for the unex- 
pected. According to this conception, spontaneity is that quality of a situation 
due to which unexpected events of a certain type may occur because they have 
not been directly planned for or explicitly anticipated. This spontaneous quality 
is produced by a kind of L amarckian evolution in which “Direct endeavor can 
achieve almost nothing—while a series of surprises wonderfully brightens ideas.”’3? 
In this type of evolutionary process, thoughts are put “into situations in which 
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they are free to play,”** and under such conditions growth (of ideas) by exercise 
takes place. “Indeed, that is what it is to learn.”*° 


Now, it must be remembered that spontaneity is not just (at least in the 
learning context) that which is chaotic, in the sense of being unplanned or un- 
structured. If this were so, it could never be conducive to learning. It is the com- 
bined ideas of indirection, planning, interaction, and freedom which constitute 
its nature as a means for learning. These four factors are all necessary if sponta- 

neity is to have any practical utility as a factor in learning theory. Peirce does not 
define them explicitly, but it is the contention of this writer that implicit in his 
‘discussion of the surprise aspect of learning there is an underlying conception of 
spontaneity, of which the four factors mentioned above form an essential part. 


In the first place, spontaneity and chaos are not equivalent—at least in learning 
theory. It is true—as was mentioned above—that Peirce does relate spontaneity to 
absolute chance and chaos, which would seem to be a denial of the fact that spon- 
taneity requires, or has any relevance to, planning. However, spontaneity in the 
learning process is generated by a series of surprises. These surprises cannot be 
depended upon to just happen. There fore, they must be planned for—in fact, they 
do not occur unless “the stage is set” just right. This seems to indicate that Peirce 
would agree with Moreno“ that spontaneity is not absence of planning or struc- 
ture, but rather a much more highly organized structuring of experience which is 
induced by a particular kind of planning. 


Now, although spontaneity does require a lot of planning, it does not occur 
directly as a result of certain specific activities. It must be approached indirectly. 
Therefore, planning for spontaneity means setting the stage or situation in w hich 
the spontaneous activity is intended to occur. It does not mean the anticipation of 
a series of concatenated steps each one of which follows logically or chronologi- 
cally from the other. Therefore, according to Peirce’s theory of learning, the 

“answer” or result is never anticipated exac tly, or known completely, by either 
teacher or student. It always comes out somewhat differently from what is ex- 
pected. It always has a surprising element in it which we should attempt to 
induce.*! 

Thirdly, spontaneity involves activity—activity between the real elements of 
a situation. It is produced in such activity by means of a series of surprises each 
of which leads to the next. It, therefore, is the product of interaction and does 
not occur when things or persons are in isolation. 


Finally, spontaneity implies freedom—not the freedom to act or expand into 
a vacuum, “but rather the secure status to act towards, against, or with respect to, 
certain elements in a situation. Freedom here implies absence of internal blocks, 
tenseness, and inhibition, as in the concept of “free play.” It is a condition familiar 
to all but all too often not achieved. It is achieved only when ultimate goals are 
clearly perceived** and action is flexibly based on them.‘ 
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Peirce’s THEORY OF LEARNING 


THE INTERACTION OF MINDs 


It is at this point that we should mention one of the main difficulties with 
Peirce’s theory of learning. For Peirce, as well as for Moreno and others who 
subscribe to some variety of a spontaneity theory of learning, spontaneity emerges 
as a result of the interaction of minds. This would normally imply that spon- 
taneity is a property of interpersonal situations. Peirce, however, considers spon- 
taneity to be a property of the wniverse,** not simply pertaining to interpersonal 
situations but to all interactive systems as well. This follows logically if one 
accepts Peirce’s idea that mind was prior to matter as an element in the universe; 
that matter is really mind which has, in part, lost its potentiality for variation; 
and that mind is in a sense a property of all objects, even those which we normally 
call inanimate matter.*® If the above is true, all interaction would be mental ac- 
tivity. Therefore, all interaction could potentially produce spontaneity. This 
would mean that learning would be more than a human process—the universe 
could in a sense be said to learn. 


Exactly what this means is not clear, and Peirce’s learning theory does not 
extend that far, except in the implications of his statements about the evolution 
of the laws of the universe.*? The growth and evolution of the laws of the uni- 
verse might be considered to result from universal interaction—the sum total of all 
the mental activity in the universe. Peirce is not clear on this subject, for, on the 
one hand he speaks of reality as being socially determined,** and on the other he 
speaks of reality as that w hich interacts.*® Certainly the universe cannot consist 
only of those things and events which are social. And yet, according to the state- 
ments above, “that which ipso facto interacts” (the sum total of all universal 
interaction) must in some sense be socially determined, productive of spontaneity, 
and capable of learning. 


This confusing picture becomes clearer if we limit spontaneity to the sphere 
of human activity. In this case, spontaneity, surprise and learning become human 
properties. qT hey pertain to the social sphere, not any one human being in isola- 
tion. Human persons learn. They learn about themselves, about other persons, 
and about non-human objects as well. In a very real sense they cannot learn about 
non-human “experience,” if such exists, because any events or situations in which 
they take a part are at least to that extent human. The universe can grow, evolve, 
and learn only in the sense that human minds grow, ev olve, and learn about the 
universe. It is the ideas, thoughts about, and experiences of, the universe which 
grow. This growth is in itself a measure of the totality of all human learning. 
There is spontaneity in human thoughts, and actions, and surprising human expe- 
riences are opportunities for learning. Any conception of the universe, objects, or 
experience, external to the human sphere, cannot be real in any socially deter- 
mined sense. The very postulation of such a conception “blocks the way to in- 
quiry” because, by its very nature, it is not capable of human investigation. 

(Continued on page 176.) 
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JOSIAH ROYCE AND THE ART 
OF TEACHING 


BY WILLIS RUDY 


“There is no such thing as a science of Paedagogy, just as there is no such thing 
as a science of business life, or of executive skill, or of marriage, or of domestic 
economy, or of life in general. ... The work of the Department of Philosophy in 
this connection would, 1 apprehend, be mainly of a sort intended to stimulate inter- 
est in the liberal and loving study of the psycholegy of young minds. ... As for a 
‘philosophy of education’ in any other sense—the lord deliver us therefrom.” ! 


JOSIAH ROYCE, AUTHOR OF THESE LINES, always reminded George Santayana of “the 
benevolent ogre or the old child, in w hom a preternatural ‘sharpness of insight 
lurked beneath a grotesque mask.””* Indeed, the great dome-like head, the imposing 
Socratic brow, seemed to bear this out. Here, if anywhere, was the philosopher 

“in person as well as by profession.”* And what was of greater importance, here 
was America’s most eloquent spokesman for post- Kantian idealism of the volun- 
taristic variety. 


In late August, 1890, Royce sat down at his writing desk to compose a letter 
to the President of Harvard University. Called to Cambridge in 1882, he was 
still a comparatively young man, one of the newer members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty. But now he was being given a weighty academic responsibility. President 
Eliot had asked him to become the head of a F aculty committee which would seek 
to establish a novel program for the University—a course in pedagogy. Royce had 
to think long and deeply now about the basic questions raised by this appoint- 
ment: the place of “pedagogical instruction” in a university curriculum and in 
human society generally. Notions which — been forming in his mind “for a 
good while” had to be brought to a head. An educational philosophy had to be 
formulated. 


“Ts THERE A SCIENCE OF EpucATION>?” 


What is this philosophy? Its main essentials can be found in the letter which 
Royce sent as a reply to Eliot. In a nutshell, we can say that he views teaching 
as an art. There is not, he says, never has been, and never can be any exact and 
universally valid “science” of education. There is, however, a wealth of scientific 
material for the educator to study. Psychology, in particular, has much to offer 
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the teacher who wishes to become a loving observer of the minds of children. 
But not everyone who cries “Psy chology! Psy chology!” shall be saved. From 
this it follows that any pedagogical course in a university must needs be a “frag- 
mentary, tentative, and composite” business. The best that can be done is to set 
up a course of lectures in which various people make plain statements of what 
they may have observed “about an art which can indeed be learned, but which, 
in its fullness, can never be taught.”* 


Royce reiterated this position a few months later when young, enterprising 
Nicholas Murray Butler induced him to contribute two articles to the newly- 
established Educational Review. His contribution dealt with the question: “Ts 
there a Science of Education?” At the outset, he makes it clear that he has always 
felt unwilling to apply so “pretentious and comforting” a name as Science to the 
“laborious and problematical art of the educator.” He quotes with approval the 
opinion of Wilhelm Dilthey that any universally valid pedagogical science is 
impossible. “Human nature” is a product of evolution, differing from nation to 
nation and from century to century. Helpful pedagogical rules may be devised 
through psychological investigations but they must be adapted to each individual 
child and they can never be substitutes for the teacher’s personal insight. One 
can only distrust those enthusiasts for evoluntionary processes who speak glibly 
of the “New” Education. What is really new in the world? Extremists of every 
stripe must be condemned: the ‘ “pedants who have heard of modern science, of 
nerve-cells, and of apperception,’ ’ equally with the “unlettered” who believe that 
mere intuition and devotion to child-life suffices for the calling of teacher. “I re- 
ject the pedagogical system. I believe in the training of teachers.”® 


What are we to make of these statements? First of all, we should realize that 
Royce only shared a general suspicion of pedagogical “science” which was char- 
acteristic of college faculties all over the United States in the late nineteenth 
century. It was not purely accidental that the new Harvard Department in 1890 
was limited to a sphere designated as the “Art of Teaching”; fundamental prob- 
lems of education were purposely left out of its jurisdiction. ‘As a matter of fact, 
President Eliot had principally been moved to advocate this new departure by 
the threat that a rival state-supported institution for teacher training might be 
established.® Professors who had spent their lives teaching certain well-defined 
disciplines were afraid that with the new dispensation the tail might wag the dog. 
They were resolutely opposed to some new-fangled pedagogical “scientist” com- 
ing to their institution, with little knowledge of . subject matter but much palaver 
about educational method, who would try to show them how teaching in their 
specialties might be improved. 


At the same time, it must be emphasized that Royce, a gentle, scholarly, 
unembittered man, showed nothing but friendship for the work of the new peda- 
gogical professor. The morning after Paul Hanus and his family arrived from 
Colorado, there came a knock at the front door. There stood Josiah Royce, who 
had’? come “bright and early” to show the new residents of Cambridge how to 
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make a hard-coal fire in their kitchen stove and furnace! ‘He knew that we had 
burned only bituminous coal in Colorado and that making a hard-coal fire re- 
quired knowledge that we did not possess.” 


Royce tried, unsuccessfully, to interest Hanus in contemporary German 
philosophy, a subject which the latter did not know and affected to disdain. He 
was frequently a guest at meetings of the Harvard Teachers’ Association and he 
helped Hanus secure an important donation from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lee of 
Boston for the new education library.* Royce’s son, Christopher, Harvard, ’00, 
took graduate work in the new department about this time.® 


It is interesting, too, that we find the Harvard philosopher during these years 
being increasingly attracted to the study of child psychology. In a sense, he is in 
this way carrying out his own primary maxim for the teacher: be a conscientious 
observer of child mental life! Here the influence of his friend, William James, 
was a strong one. As James’s substitute at Harvard in 1882-83, he was obliged to 
teach “advanced psychology!” Later, we find him teaching the subject at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and conducting experiments in the Har- 
vard Psychological Laboratory.'” In 1893, he addresses an N. FE. A. meeting in 
Chicago on the interrelations of psychology and pny’ — 1 In 1894, he con- 
tributes a long article on “The Imitative Functions” The Century.'? In 1898, 
he is back again before an N. E. A. convention, pened two more psychologi- 
cal papers. One of these, disarmingly announced as the contribution of “a poor 
metaphysician, whose practical wits are, of course, dull, makes the eminently 
practical suggestion that all boards of education create a new office of “consulting 
psychologist.”'* Then, in 1903, there appears Royce’s Outlines of Psychology, a 
volume which professes to be a non-metaphy sical “natural history of mind.” 
Here he shows at least a superficial familiarity with the work of W undt and the 
experimental psychologists, as well as with ‘that of the Herbartians. Es specially 
does he stress what he calls “the law of assimilation” as being of distinct practical 
importance for the teacher. “The way for new experiences ‘that are to be assimi- 
lated must be carefully prepared.’ 14 This, of course, is essentially Herbart’s con- 
cept of apperception, ‘defined in almost identical terms. 


In spite of these new-found interests, Royce’s approach to teaching problems 
remained firmly anchored in a traditionalist conception of the curriculum. He 
could not put down a deep suspicion of modern tendencies to elevate the scien- 
tific element in education at the expense of the classical and humanistic. Nowhere 
is this innate conservatism more obvious than in a little book on Herbert Spencer 
which he published in 1904. The British philosopher’s four famous papers on 
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education are shown to be narrow in outlook and limited in concept. They ignore 
a “wide range of vital human interests, interests which de not happen to be nar- 
rowly scientific or technical.” Spencer's Autobiography is used to prove that his 
whole understanding of the problems of the teacher was limited to his own per- 
sonal experience as a pupil of his father. “It would be sad indeed,” concludes 
Royce, “if all other men could be reduced through any system of training to the 
same degree of poverty in their appreciation of individuality. Pied 


Royce’s Monistic IpeatisM ANpD His Purtosopuy oF EpucATION 


Underlying all of these considerations lies a deeper question. One cannot 
really know the heart and mind of Josiah Royce on the problem of education, or 
indeed on any other issue of life, until one examines his basic philosophic position. 
And what is that position? Fundamentally, it is very simple. Royce views the 
world through the eyes of an uncompromising monistic idealist. From this he 
never deviated. For him, this lay at the foundation of all the rest. 


Royce was convinced that there is an Absolute Experience and that it is 
“related to our experience as an organic whole to its own fragments.” This is “an 
experience which finds fulfilled all that the completest thought can rationally 
conceive as genuinely possible.”"’ It is not the God “of the pow ers” which ortho- 
dox religious people worship. It is, however, an Absolute in which the one and 
the many find union, which seen from one point of view, may be called the Uni- 
versal Community. Both Unity and Multiplicity are present in it, and interde- 
pendently. As Roy ce says in his masterwork, The World and the Individual: 


“For in thinking of this world, where his natural place in the temporal order is so 
insignificant, man finds that the very link which binds the whole universe to this 
instant’s knowledge is a link that predetermines what meaning the whole must itself 
possess, and consequently what meaning man’s life, despite its apparent pettiness, 
must illustrate.” “ 


Royce, although not himself a mystic in the strictest sense of that term, had 
the kind of mind which was deeply attracted by the wisdom of the Upanishads 
and Meister Eckhart.’* From his mother, he inherited a deep strain of piety. 
Hopelessly lost in the western desert on the overland trail of 1849, she had seen 
a miraculous symbol, a burning bush. The God of that bush, she firmly believed, 
saved their wagon train and led them safely to California.’® He never left her, in 
the years that followed. Neither did He leave her son Josiah, thought later years 
of study and reading in Germany transformed Him from a Protestant Christian 

God into the God of the Absolute. For Royce, then, know ledge itself is only real 
because of an ontological relationship linking man, with all his weaknesses, to the 
very life of God, and the whole universe to the meaning of every individual. 
Always he returns to this /eit-motif of the unity of the finite and the infinite, the 
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One and the Many, temporal dependence and eternal significance, the World 
and the Individual, God and Man.?° 


Now, if the vital thing in life is to seek to pierce the veil and plumb the 
mysteries of this Absolute, to understand the magic of that brief moment of exist- 
ence which is Everyman’s journey between birth and death, of what particular 
value is the discovery of a new “scientific” method of teaching arithmetic? How, 
indeed, can there ever be such a thing as a separate “philosophy of education?” 
You cannot know a branch without knowing the whole tree. Thus reasoned 
Royce. But this is not the only possib! e conclusion. One could argue from a dif- 
ferent standpoint that the discovery of new “laws of learning”’ is just as important 
a revelation of the workings of the Eternal U nity as any other form of human 
knowledge, yes, even metaphy SiCs. 


TRAINING FOR LOYALTY 


“In the harsh face of life faith can read a bracing gospel.’”*' Josiah Royce 
could truthfully echo these words of Robert Louis Stevenson. For the author of 
The Philosophy of Loyalty, absolute devotion to a cause greater than oneself 
was the only way the hopelessly lost individual could attain salvation. Royce’s 
metaphysics finally came to see “The Great Community” as the Absolute. 


It is one of those paradoxes that explain the real essence of man’s personality 
that Royce was impelled to this view by the very fact that he himself could 
never overcome a “natural ineffectiveness in serving the community.” His early 
schoolmates in Grass Valley, California, had laughed at his freckled face, his red 
hair, his head, too large for a spindling body. His timid, delicate nature had re- 
sponded by w ithdrawing from social contacts to seek pleasure in study and con- 
templation. Yet, this very experience led him to dwell on the problem of the 
social whole, and in later years he was to teach “that we are saved through the 
community.”*? Man can only find harmony of life through loyalty: service to 
self alone makes life meaningless. All reality is at bottom, social. “The Great Com- 
munity” is, then, nothing less than the eternal moral basis of order. Every man 
should not only be loyal to something; he should above all, be loyal to the prin- 
ciple of loy alty and should respect that sentiment in others. L oyalty to loyalty 
constitutes in fact what some people call “the love of God.’ 


What task does this set for education? In Royce’s view, the schools must 
actively concern themselves with training for loy alty. The development of a 
loyal attitude should interest “any teacher who is concerned with what his pupil 
does.”?* Millions of i immigrants must be taught to understand the value of loyalty, 
and millions of native Americans must be persuaded to keep their own loy alties 
intact in the midst of the social complications of modern times.” How is this to 
be done? During the years of adolescence students should be shown the value 
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of “willing and thoroughgoing devotion of the self to a social cause.” Athletic 
sports, student fraternal organizations, physical training—all these school activities 
can be utilized to the desired end. Even with younger children something can be 
done. Native childish tendencies to idealize comrades or heroes represents a rudi- 
mentary way of getting a glimpse of that real spiritual world which exists as 
truth and unity. T om early fantasies are prophecies of the coming of conscience 
and of a possible union with the world “of an actually divine truth.” They, too, 
should be utilized in training for loyalty.*° 


Let no one conclude from the foregoing that Josiah Royce was an early 
advocate of loyalty oaths or of enforced conformity in the schools. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Here was a man of such staunch integrity and independ- 
ence of mind that, when he first came to Harvard as an impecunious young 
scholar, he refused a $1,000 fee for a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
because Mr. Augustus Lowell had requested that he assent to a statement of re- 
ligious belief before receiving the money!*? Royce always saw true loyalty as 
international and provincial, as well as national, and, above all, individual. As 
early as 1883, he composed a passionate plea, published i in the Overland Monthly, 
which affirmed that: “Higher learning must be free!” In this he pointed out that 
the young teacher “may find of a sudden that his non-attendance at church, or 
the fact that he drinks beer with his lunch, or rides a bicycle, is considered of 
more moment than his power to instruct.” Yet, if the spirit of a true university 
is to be maintained, the teacher must be free “to teach what doctrines he has been 
led freely to accept” and, in his own research, “to set the example of untrammeled 
investigation.”** Sage words, and never so meaningful as in our own troubled time! 


Royce’s suspicion of coercion and centralized authority led him to go before 
the American Association of University Professors in 1915 to denounce some of 
the policies of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Even 
though “a mere college professor,” who through circumstances not of his own 
doing was now dependent on the Carnegie Foundation for a pension, Royce felt 
he must speak his mind. There were two unwelcome consequences of the founda- 
tion’s activities which he feared—standardization and financial dictation. Attempts 
to formulate national norms for education are “opposed to what I call a wise pro- 
vincialism in education,” he told the assembled professors. Variety and liberty, a 
genuine tolerance of local and provincial differences, are necessary to the highest 
dev elopment of American learning. American Provincialism is an important force 
for developing loyalty to loyalty, for it makes people want to idealize, ennoble, 
and educate their own locality. Such manifestations train us for higher forms of 
loyalty by mediating between the narrow interests of the individual and a larger 
devotion. An artificial academic straitjacket, fastened on American schools by a 
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national group of “experts,” would reduce them all to a dead level, and would 
ultimately work against the best interests of both education and true loyalty.” 


Royce’s EpucATIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN PERSPECTIVE 


At this point, it would be helpful to look at Royce’s educational thought in 
a larger setting. We may well ask: “Was this the only American philosopher to 
view with a dubious eye the attempts which were going forward to build ; 
science of education?” Certainly not. Doctor William Torrey Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, was at this very time w arning teachers ve- 
hemently and repeatedly of the “Danger of using Biologic: al Analogies in reason- 
ing on educational subjects.” In his major work, The Ps) chologic al Foundations 
of Education, this New World disciple of Hegel pointed out that sense-perception 
is limited to the present and cannot give us “the three good gifts of philosophy” 
—God, freedom, and immortality. An educational psy chology based on pure and 
simple empiricism, therefore, is worthless.*? This point of view was in agreement 
with the traditional educational dienes of Americans. In earlier decades of 
the century it had been persistently reiterated in the pages of Henry Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education. The leaders of the American “common school 
awakening” had all rejected materialistic conceptions of mind and grounded their 
philosophy in an uncompromising idealism.*? 


For that matter, Royce was not the only member of the Harvard Depart- 
ment of Philosophy to distrust the * ‘new’ ’ pedagogy. “Call me conservative, call 
me reactionary, call me ignorant,” exclaimed Professor Hugo Miinsterburg in 
1895,addressing the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, “but I adhere to my be- 
lief that the individual teacher, for his teaching methods, does not need any 
scientific psychology, and that tact and sy mpathy and interest are more impor- 
tant for him than all the twenty-seven psychological laboratories of this coun- 
try.”** Even William James, spiritual leader of American Pt ragmatism, was then 
cautioning audiences of school teachers not to expect too much of the New 
Psy chology. “Psychology is a science,” he declared in one of his talks to teachers, 
“and teaching i is an art; and sciences never generate arts directly out of them- 
selves.” James believed that the teaching “art” grew up in the schoolroom, “out 
of inventiveness and sympathetic concrete observation.”’** How similar this was 
to Royce’s own position! 


Did Royce’s views, then, represent the trend of the times? Here, again, we 
cannot answer in the affirmative. Already, by the turn of the century, pragmatists, 
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instrumentalists, and empiricists were beginning to win the day in the American 

mind and in the American school. Coming from many different points of origin 

and views of life, these men shared a common opposition to the kind of philo- 

= idealism which we associate with the names of Jonathan Edwards and 
Ralph W aldo Emerson. 


“Progress in education means a knowledge of the science of education and 
its application, ’ Francis Wayland Parker told his Chautauqua audiences in 
1891.°° The leader of the child-study movement, German-trained psychologist 
G. Stanley Hall, asserted in his valuable treatise, Adolescence, that self-know ledge 
by introversion was impossible. “From this it follows,” he pointed out, “that we 
must turn to the Jarger and far more laborious method of observation, descrip- 
tion, and induction.” This was the period, too, when Herbartianism was having 
its great vogue in the United States. An English translation of Herbart’s Science 
of Education became available for the first time in 1892.*7 Enthusiastic American 
graduates of the Neo-Herbartian seminars at Jena, men such as Charles A. 
McMurry and Charles De Garmo, were spreading the gospel far and wide in 
the New World.** 


Then, to cap the climax, a trumpet blast announcing the advent of educa- 
tional science issued from the halls of Teachers College, Columbia. There in 1903, 
Edward L. Thorndike published his Educational Psychology. “The science of 
education when it develops,” he predicted, “will like other sciences, rest upon 
direct observations of and experiments on the influence of educational institu- 
tions and methods, made and reported with quantitative precision.”*® What edu- 
cators needed was more scentific measurement—and less philosophy! 


Most important of all, a young professor at the University of Chicago was 
beginning to develop a point of view during these years w hich, in succeeding 
decades, would become the keynote of American educational thought. As early 
as 1887, John Dewey, in his pioneer textbook entitled Psychology, had described 
mind as the producer of certain objective results which “can be studied as all 
objective historical facts may be, and are permanent.”*® By 1896, the foundations 
of his empirically- -rooted, instrumentalist approach to learning were well laid. 
By this time, Dewey was denouncing the schools for failing * ‘to organize our 
curriculum and to equip our schools on the basis of opportunity and demand for 
specific, concrete expressions of self-activity.”*' In answering the question, What 
can psychology do for the teacher?, he writes: “The value of any fact or theory 
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as bearing on human activity is, in the long run, determined by practical applica- 
tion—that is, by using it for accomplishing some definite purpose.’’** 


The voice of Josiah Royce, then, was increasingly the voice of one crying 
out in the wilderness. For good or ill, the philosophic descendants of Bacon and 
Locke were gaining ascendency over those of Plato and Hegel. Viewed histori- 
cally, Royce’s educational thought expresses the outlook of an intellectual order 
that was fast dying in the United States. It represents idealism’s brave defiance 
of a philosophic universe that was becoming stubbornly pragmatic. 


Critique oF Royce’s EpucationaL PuiLosoPpHy 


What Royce said about the limitations of Spencer's outlook, we can say 
about Royce. What a pity that a fine, sincere idealist of his type, with so many 
constructive educational ideas, should have failed to understand important parts 
of the picture! His Spirit of Modern Philosophy, a discussion of the history of 
philosophy from Spinoza to our time, has not a word to say about Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, or Herbart.** Again, his Lectures on Modern Idealism, published post- 
humously in 1919, give us a detailed historical anaylsis of post-Kantian German 
idealist thought, but makes no mention of any of the important educational 
thinkers who were in that tradition.* Either Royce did not really know Pesta- 
lozzi and Herbart, or he did not care to know them. In any case, this represents 
a regrettable deficiency in the work of an otherwise learned and perspicacious 
historian of modern thought. 


It may be that Royce’s limitations as an educational philosopher are best ex- 
plained i in his own words. In 1909, he told a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science that: “Just because philosophy calls for so much 
reflection, I consider it a proper part of a philosophical student’s business to keep 
himself relatively naive, unreflective and directly practical regarding at least some 
important portion of his own life’s business.” It is clear that Royce regarded 
teaching as one such “naive and practical” task. He preferred to deal with 
“straight-forward and solid” things like the Absolute and leave specific educa- 
tional problems to those who professed to know about them: 


“And while, as I said, I reflect a great deal upon the metaphysical and other topics 
concerning which I have to teach, ‘T have never been disposed to reflect much about 
the practical business of teaching itself. I teach as I can. When I observe that I 
teach ill, I try to mend my ways.” 


Because of his settled conviction that there is no such thing as a philosophy 
of education, Royce nowhere sets down a systematic exposition of his educational 
thought. We must piece it together from widely scattered sources. This was 
clearly a purposeful decision, not a matter of oversight. It remained for another, 


“Dewey, John and McClellan, James A. The Psychology of Number. (New York, D. 
Appleton, 1895), pp. 1-2; see also Dewey, John. The School and Society. (Chicago, University 
Pp PP . g } 
of Chicago Press, 1899), pp. 20-21; 24-25. 
“ Royce, Josiah. The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1892). 
“Royce, Josiah. Lectures on Modern Idealism. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919). 
“Royce, Josiah. “American College and Life,” Science. New Series. Vol. 29. March 12, 
1909, pp. 401-409. 
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writing after his death, to seek to define “Royce’s idealism as a philosophy of 
education.”** This is not necessarily to Royce’s discredit. Some great philosophers 
in history have chosen to formulate a systematic educational philosophy; others 
have not. But when one considers the real value of some of the great idealist’s 
educational ideas—his concepts of training for loyalty, his defense ot seninhin 
and individualism in education, his support of free and pure learning—one is left 
with the impression that the world would have been richer if he had chosen to 
include them in a coherent and systematic treatise on education. 


We realize today that we need, that we must have, a philosophy of educa- 
tion, just as we must have a philosophy of science or of art. Not to utilize the 
contributions that philosophic analysis can make to the understanding of educa- 
tional problems is to run the risk that, in the end, they will not be dealt with 
except in terms of uninformed and unthinking trial-and-error. As a matter of 
fact, the Philosophy Departments of Royce’s day, by their disdain for what they 
contemptuously called “educational philosophy,” were themselves unwittingly 
paving the way for just such a separation of thought and action. 


On the other hand, the great question raised by Royce’s educational thinking 
still remains. Does not our educational planning have to be imbedded in a larger 
matrix which comprises something like a world-view? Is a pragmatism or instru- 
mentalism that is concerned merely with events and actions on the surface of 
human life enough? Can this give us a better school, a better world? Twenty 
years ago the answer to the last two questions in this country would have been 
an unqualified ‘ ‘yes!” But a remarkable revival of idealism has ‘occurred since that 
time. Professor Theodore Brameld recently pointed out that this renascent ideal- 
ism (which he calls “essentialism’) has come to have a wide influence in con- 
temporary American education. Educational philosophers of an idealistic orienta- 
tion, such as H. H. Horne, Robert Hutchins, Isaac L. Kandel, Michael Demiash- 
kevitch, and Robert Ulich have attracted considerable attention. The widely- 
publicized Harvard report on Education in a Free Society (1945) represents, in 
Brameld’s words, another example of the “continued influence of idealist views 
of learning on school theory and practice.”*? Thus, the issue remains unresolved. 
The final answer to Royce’s question has not yet been given. 


We cannot, of course, overlook the element of conservatism which Royce’s 
absolute idealism seemed to inject into his concept of the curriculum. We may 
well ask what Royce meant by “science” and how he could be sure that the 
“New Education” was not following, and could never follow, procedures and 
objectives characteristic of other fields of knowledge defined by him as 

“sciences.” We cannot help but notice that Royce’s concept of the teaching 
process makes very little place for the role of social experience, initiative, and 
self-direction. Is it merely an accident that he used the term “docility” to describe 
the ability to learn by past experience? ** But these things do not detract from 
the saneness and fundamental goodness of his basic ideas. Errare humanum est. 


“ Horne, H. H. “Royce’s Idealism as a Philosophy of Education,” The Philosophical Re- 
view. Vol. 25. No. 3. May, 1916, pp. 473-478. 
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As one reads Royce and the early John Dewey on education, one is left 
with the feeling that in some ways they are not so far apart after all. In some 
respects, both seem to be educational ‘ ‘empiricists,’ > and in others, “idealists.” 
Much of their disagreement stems from varying interpretations of the meaning 
of such terms as “art,” “science,” and “value.” Is not this primarily due to an 
overly narrow emphasis on one way of viewing human reality? Could it not be 
avoided by a larger philosophy w hich, in our modern age, W ould be broad eno ugh 
to include all major aspects of existence? 


In any event, Josiah Royce preferred to seek his vantage point on the moun- 
tain tops. ‘As we leave him now, we can do no better than listen to his meditation 
by the “Golden Gate” at San Francisco in February, 1879. It contains the key 
to his approach to education, and to all his thought: 


“That one realizes the greatness of the world better when he rises a little above 
the level of the lowlands, and looks upon the large landscape beneath, this we all 
know; and all of us, too, must have wondered that a few feet of elevation should 
tend so greatly to change our feeling toward the universe.” 
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THE COMPLEX NATURE OF THE GOOD 


BY WILLIAM S. KRAEMER 


IN THE COURSE OF THIS DISCUSSION an attempt will be made to clarify the essential 
aspects of the ethical philosophy of Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse, the theory 
of the rational good. This conception differs from the many single principle 
theories of the good, for Hobhouse seeks to blend the strong points of utilitarian- 
ism, naturalism, and idealism into a comprehensive and consistent doctrine. We 
will concern ourselves with three central aspects of the rational good: (1) the 
nature of the good, (2) the idea of harmony, and, (3) the relation between the 
good and the pleasurable. 


Wuat Is tHe Goop? 


Hobhouse begins his i inquiry by contending that the good is not a theoretical 
and empty universal removed from the particular c cases of goodness which we 
observe in everyday life. Propositions that are asserted about the good refer to a 
practical attitude towards it. He describes the practical attitude with which we 


regard the good i in the followi ing way: 


“But if an end is genuinely conceived as good, it means that we have at least 
some feeling for it. This feeling has several consequences. It tends, though not 
always with success, to direct our own action towards the end in question, to make 
us approve and support those who act in a similar way; to render us sympathetically 
interested in anything that promotes it and adversely affected by anything of a 
contrary tendency. These and similar feelings and dispositions relative to any given 
end make up the practical attitude which the term ‘good’ expresses.” 


There is a double aspect to the quality ‘good;’ it refers to both a disposition 
towards it, as Hobhouse affirms in the quotation above, and to a fact. The fact, 
“this is good,” is the object of the disposition towards that which is good, though 
it is not identical with it. That is, the disposition is manifested in the assertion, 
and is in this sense a part of the assertion, which is concerned with the fact of 
goodness. Thus, the good consists of both a disposition towards it and a fact. It 
may be maintained, however, that there are_ intellectual attitudes towards the 
good, i.e., that we often predicate the existence of goodness without a disposition 
or a feeling towards it. We may believe, for example, that something is good for 
someone else and not for us. A view of this type may be called an abstract or 
theoretical acknowledgment of the good, for it does not entail a disposition or a 
striving for it. It is interesting to compare this view with Socrates opinions on 
the subject. He believed that know ledge of the good and the pursuit of the good 
are conjoined; that we cannot accord it theoretical recognition, for the nature of 
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the good is such that it constrains us to pursue it. Thus, Socrates believed that 
the individual who acts in terms of something other than the good does not truly 
know it, for really to know it is to conform with it. 


There are two ways in which our feelings are associated with ‘ ‘good. ” In the 
first place, it is apparent that we make distinctions between that which is “good- 
for-us” and that which is “good-for-others;” however, this does not mean that an 
absence of feeling prevails with regard to the “good-for-others.” In such cases, 
it is true that feeling is absent in the sense that our own personal satisfaction is 
not associated with the good; nevertheless, we recognize that the “others” (those 
for whom the good is intended ) associate and undergo feeling concerning it; i.e., 
there is feeling present in conjunction with it even though it may not be our 
feeling. Hence, it is possible in accordance with this interpretation, that we may 
recognize goodness where our own feelings are not involved. In the second place, 
we frequently express judgments in which “good” appears in a conventional 
sense. In other words, there are instances of “good” which are devoid of any 
direct appeal to our feelings, but to which we attach significance because they 
are supported by custom and social opinion. Here, again, goodness is not an ab- 
stract concept divorced from the emotional and experiential realm, but we tacitly 
incorporate the wealth of feeling prevalent in society towards these judgments 
when we assert that they are good. Recognition of the existence of good in the 
conventional sense and in the non-egoistic sense (i.e., good-for-others) may tend 
to obscure Hobhouse’s position. It is true that such judgments do not express a 
practical attitude or disposition towards them on our part, for they are qualified 
by assertions like “good from your point of view” or “good for you.”” However, 
there are two points to be noticed. Firstly, Hobhouse makes allowance for such 
qualifications, and, secondly, these qualifications do not weaken his position, for 
the most important ethical judgments are expressed in the form “this is Good,” 
and judgments of this type involve a practical attitude or a disposition towards 
them. 


It should be noted that there is a hedonistic root in Hobhouse’s conception 
of the good, for it is not merely the fact of goodness which characterizes it but 
also the feeling towards it. The absolutist would repudiate this dualistic interpre- 
tation and would rest his case for ‘ ‘goodness” on the fact of goodness, or the good 
itself. He evaluates the factual aspect of the good as its distinguishing character- 
istic and considers the pleasure that is coterminous with goodness as irrelevant 
to its nature. Plato and Kant were typical exponents of this position, and perhaps 
the most persuasive contemporary thinker who subscribes to this hypothesis is 
G. E. Moore. Hobhouse, however, is thoroughly and intimately acquainted with 
the merits and shortcomings of hedonism and absolutism. We shall observe, in the 
course of our exposition, that he desires to escape the hedonist’s error of reducing 
good to pleasure, and nothing else, and to av oid the contrary fallacy of neglecting 
or under-estimating pleasure. 


THE IpEA oF HARMONY 


Hobhouse’s conception of harmony is worthy of investigation and compari- 
son with other interpretations, for harmony has many meanings. In the first place, 
harmony may be viewed in a negative sense, so that situations which have no 
manifestly disruptive elements are considered harmonious. Harmony, in this sense, 
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refers simply to the absence of conflict or chaos, and this may characterize a 
fortuitous association of elements that manifest no apparent discordance. Sec- 
ondly, harmony may also mean the subordination of elements, or, the usurpation 
and absorption of weaker elements by stronger ones. That is, an absence of strife 
and antagonism prevails, but it is attained by subordinating the discordant ele- 
ments. Neither of these interpretations, however, accord with Hobhouse’s con- 
ception of harmony, which is not a negative view nor a view which justifies the 
process of the subordination of elements. Hobhouse recognizes that the first 
view, which refers to the absence of antagonism, is not necessarily harmony; that 
a negative harmony of this type may be specious. The second interpretation, the 
subordination of elements, is precisely the primary weakness that Hobhouse finds 
in all single-principle explanations of ethical ideas. The idealists, for example, 
subordinate pleasure and feeling to intellect and reason; and the utilitarians sub- 
ordinate the realm of intellection to the domain of pleasure. The weaknesses of 
both views may be traced directly to the procedure of subordination, for the 
subordinate elements in each of the ethical theories referred to are disenfran- 
chised, and then ultimately negated as effective factors in our ethical conceptions. 
The elements, in Hobhouse’s interpretation of harmony, are not subordinated 
but retain an effective and significant status. Each element has a positive task 
which does not infringe on the status of other elements, and in exercising their 
individual roles they insure mutual support to the totality, and prevent any single 
element from attaining complete sovereignty with the consequent nullification of 
the status of other elements. As Hobhouse states: 


“Nevertheless it cannot be too clearly understood that harmony is not the same 
thing as order resting on mere repression. . . . The impulse which is merely held 
down still subsists as a source of inner conflict. Possibly by persistent repression 
it may be extinguished, but contemporary psychology sees reason to think that 
even so it is either apt to emerge again in another form, or to become the centre of 
a deep-seated division operating below the threshold of our conscious life with ill 
effect, psychological or physical. . . . In sum, repression as such is disharmony. . . . 
Harmony is a plastic principle which does not destroy but remolds.”” 


The concept of harmony may be traced to illustrious thinkers in the history 
of philosophy. Perhaps the two most noteworthy interpretations may be found 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle and a comparison of their views with Hob- 
house’s theory should serve to elucidate the latter. In Book IV of the Republic, 
Plato states: — 


“But in reality justice was such as we were describing, being concerned however, 
not with the outward man, but with the inward, which is the true self and con- 
cernment of man: for the just man does not permit the several elements within 
him to interfere with one another, or any of them to do the work of others—he sets 
in order his own inner life, and is his own master and his own law, and at peace 
with himself; and when he has bound together the three principles within him, 
which may be compared to the higher, lower, and middle notes of the scale, and 
the intermediate intervals—when he has bound all these together, and is no longer 
many, but has become one entirely temperate and perfectly adjusted nature, then 
he proceeds to act, if he has to act, whether in a matter of property, or in the treat- 
ment of the body, or in some affair of politics or private business; always thinking 
and calling that which preserves and co-operates with this harmonious condition, 


*L. T. Hobhouse, The Rational Good, pp. 17 and 19. 
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just and good action, and the knowledge which presides over it, wisdom, and that 
which at any time impairs this condition, he will call unjust action, and the opinion 
which presides over it ignorance.” 

Although Plato’s conception of harmony may appear to be similar to the 
view of Hobhouse, it should be observed that there is a basic difference between 
the two views. For Plato, harmony consists in the subjugation of the appetites 
and feelings to reason, i.e., of the larger part of the soul to the smaller. Thus, the 
decisive principle, for Plato, is reason, and our desires are governed and directed 
by our rational faculty. However, the subjection of one element to another is in 
opposition with the view of Hobhouse. 


A more adequate description of harmony, in the sense in which Hobhouse 
interprets it, may be found in Aristotle’s Ethics; here, the emphasis in favor of 
reason, which characterizes the w ritings of Plato, is lacking, for Aristotle takes a 
middle-of-the-road view in evaluating the status of the various elements. In Book 
IX of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle states: 


“Furthermore, the good man wishes to continue to live with himself; for he can 
do it with pleasure, in that his memories of past actions are full of delight and his 
anticipations of the future are good and such are pleasureable. Then, again, he has 
good store of matter for his Intellect to contemplate, and he most especially sym- 
pathises with his Self in its grief and joys, because the objects which give him pain 
and pleasure are at all times the same, not one thing to-day and a different one to- 
morrow; because he is not given to repentance, if one may so speak.” 


This seems to be a picture of the internally harmonious life which is comparable 
to Hobhouse’s views, for the idea of harmony, in the sense in which Hobhouse 
refers to it, is intimately connected with states of pleasure. A pleasurable 
state tends towards continuance, i.e., we strive to maintain it as long as it is 
pleasurable; a painful state is chaotic and disharmonious and we seek its extinc- 
tion. Both of these states, pleasure and pain, are internally related to conation; 
i.e., to a force or stress which is concerned with their modification, elimination 
or retention; the acceptance and confirmation of the impulse manifests itself in 
the pleasurable experience. It is important that we notice, also, that a pleasur- 
able experience is not characterized solely by feeling, for the feeling- -tone is only 
one phase of the experience. That is, the pleasurable experience is also marked 
by a practical attitude which is equiv alent to the attitude expressed in the judg- 
ment, “This is good.” Thus, “good” contains both conational and rational con- 
tent; i.e., it receives its dynamic content by virtue of the pleasure that is asso- 
ciated with it, and it also has a judgmental aspect. It is interesting to notice that 
Plato believed there was a connection between our desires and our assertions. 
This may be observed in the following passage: 


.. You would say—would you not? that the soul of him who desires is seeking 
after the object of his desire; or that he is drawing to himself the thing which he 
wishes to possess; or again, when a person wants anything to be given him, his 
mind, longing for the realization of his desire, intimates his wish to have it by a 
nod of assent, as if he had been asked a question? 


Very true. 


*Plato, The Republic, Scribner’s Edition, pp. 176-177. 
* Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics, Everyman’s Edition, p. 2 
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And what would you say of unwillingness and dislike and the absence of desire; 
should not these be referred to the opposite class of repulsion and rejection? 


Certainly.” 


THE Goop AND THE PLEASURABLE 


The distinctive contribution of Hobhouse to the sphere of ethical theory 
is the view that an equivalence prevails between pleasure and reason, both of 
which are elements of the complex idea of “good,” i.e., the pleasure which re- 
sults from a pleasurable experier ice has an equivalent status with the assertion 
that the object of the experience is good. Thus, the good should not be viewed 
as a concept w hich is related to intellection alone; for this conception results in 
the intellectualist fallacy, .i.c, the weakness of imputing complete sovereignty 
in the ethical sphere to reason. On the other hand, pleasure and the domain of 
the feelings ought not to be evaluated as the only dominating force in ethics, 
for this view would lead us to the position of the irrationalists, i.e., it would con- 
strain us to over-evaluate the significance of pleasure with its attendant conse- 
quence of under-estimating the efficacy of reason. Hobhouse, in Aristotelian 
fashion, subscribes to an ethical standpoint which interprets both pleasure and 
the assertion of goodness as aspects of the same totality; moreover, each aspect 
presents us with a partial picture of the totality, for the nature of the good expe- 
rience is such that recognition of both aspects is necessary for a valid interpre- 
tation of it. 


The objection may be advanced that experientially the identification of 
pleasure and the good is restricted to rather limited conditions. That is, it may be 
maintained that there are instances when a sustained and reflective judgment 
modifies a judgment which is immediate and impulsive. Situations exemplifying 
this condition are experientially evident, hence, this may be interpreted as an 
indication of the separation of feeling and the good. For Plato, the sustained and 
reflective judgment, which supersedes the judgment based on impulse, is entirely 
divorced from feeling. Hobhouse, however, contends that the maturer judgment 
is not really separated from feeling, but that it is solidly grounded in feeling, even 
though it ‘be qualitatively different from the feeling associated with impulsive 
judgments. He cites as an illustration the case of flinching from a pain; this action 
may be condemned by a reflective judgment as unmanly; nevertheless, the ma- 
turer judgment is a feeling which is expressing itself in judgmen. t, and not a judg- 
ment divorced from feeling. The significance of the conative phase of ethics is 
not under-estimated in the theory of the rational good, for our feelings affect our 
behavior by tending to maintain and prolong pleasurable states and to modify 
and eliminate displeasurable states. It should also be observed that there is a sense 
in which our feelings have more than a subjective significance; i.e., they influence 
the behavior of others. 


“ 


.. the behavior of others arouses corresponding feelings within us, and our ex- 
pression of such feelings has an effect on others comparable to the effect on our- 
selves. If we judge an act good, if we praise or approve it sincerely, it is that it stirs 
some responsive feeling within us, and the effect of the expression of our approval is 
to maintain the action so judged, to stimulate the doer to carry it through, and to 
persist in conduct of the same type. If we judge it bad, the reverse tendencies ensue. 


* Plato, The Republic, Scribner’s Edition, p. 166. 
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Thus the pleasurable feelings expressed in judgments of approval, and the dis- 
pleasurable feelings expressed in judgments of disapproval, react upon the modes 
of behavior which excite them, tending to support them in the one case and 
correct them in the other. Good and bad, in their moral as in their sensory ap- 
plication, signify a harmony or disharmony between feeling and action, and in this 
relation the feeling of one man may, through its expression, affect the actions of 
others.’”” 


The ethical philosophy of utilitarianism has affinities with the ethical theory 
of the rational good. Although this viewpoint has been caricatured as a pig- 
philosophy, Hobhouse accords this hypothesis careful and adequate consideration. 
It may be asserted that, although considerable criticism has been directed at utili- 
tarianism, it has at least the merit of expounding an ethics in terms that are lucid 
and precise. John Stuart Mill states in Utilitarianism: 


“The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals utility, or the greatest 
happiness principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as they tend to pro- 
mote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By ‘happi- 
ness’ is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by ‘unhappiness,’ pain, and the 
privation of pleasure.” 


Mill avoids the criticism levelled against Bentham when he admits the existence 
of different qualities of pleasure. “It is quite compatible with the principle of util- 
ity,” he says, “to recognize the fact, that some kinds of pleasure are more de- 
sirable and more valuable than others.”* Hobhouse is impressed with the expe- 
riential soundness of the basic premises of utilitarianism and with the utilitarian’s 
insistence on the importance of actual results in feeling. His indebtedness to utili- 
tarianism is expecially apparent in The Elements of Social Justice, where Hob- 
house takes great pains to point out that feeling underlies “desire” from its origina- 
tion to its completion; that feeling is not concerned solely with the conative 
function of prompting and controlling, but that it also confirms and approves and 
is associated with the good. He gives adequate recognition of the firm grounding 
of his own ethical contributions in utilitarianism in the following assertion: 


“ 


. when we speak of anything whatever as good we are not making a merely 
intellectual proposition. We mean that it appeals to our feeling that we want to 
be it, to do it, to have it, to bring it about, to witness it, as the case may be. It is, 
in fact, something in harmony with our feeling, and here we see the root truth in 
the Utilitarian doctrine that the good is universally the pleasurable. Conversely, 
if we really think a thing bad our feelings towards it are just the negation of the 
former. It is intrinsically displeasureable. The good, then, is a kind of harmony 
between feeling and action and experience.” 


In summing up Hobhouse’s interpretation of the good, we wish to state that 
the hypothesis that good is in harmony with feeling involves the view that the 
content of the good experience tends to be maintained and repeated, while the 
content of an experience which is called bad is in disharmony with our feelings, 
and it is checked or annulled. Moreover, the dualism between the judgment “This 
is good” and the feeling that it is good is a methodological, rather than an abso- 


*L. T. Hobhouse, The Rational Good, pp. 89-91. 
‘J. S. Mill, “Utilitarianism” (from The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill, Modern 
Library Edition, p- 900). 
*J. S. Mill, Idem, p. 901. 
*L. T. Hobhouse, The Elements of Social Justice, pp. 14-15. 
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lute, dualism. That is, for purposes of analysis, it is possible to consider one aspect 
of the good, i.e., either the conational or the rational aspect; to view this aspect, 
however, as independent of the other is fallacious. It is by according recognition 
to both aspects of the good that the one-sidedness of absolutism and hedonism 
are avoided. If the feeling aspect is neglected and the object of feeling is viewed 
as the good, then we have systems of ethics which i ignore pleasure, i.e., ‘absolutistic 
systems; on the other hand, if the feelings are emphasized and the object of feel- 
ing ignored, we have hedonistic sy stems of ethics. Hobhouse believes, however, 
that the absolutistic and hedonistic interpretations of “good” do not explain its 
essentially complex nature, and that the weakness of both of these views may be 
rectified; and this is accomplished by recognizing that “good” consists of both 


conative and rational elements. O 





PEIRCE’S THEORY OF LEARNING 


(Continued from page 157.) 


LEARNING AS A SOCIAL Process 


What does all this mean for learning theory? It means that learning is a social 
process. | Yo one learns by himself. Study and abstraction, while quite necessary 
activities, gain their meaning and force only when applied, discussed, measured, 
and tested in the arena of social living. It is in the social scene, as a result of hu- 
man interaction, that spontaneity is dev eloped. It is in social situations that sur- 
prise takes place. It is human individuals who perceive, and their perceptions are 
validated in terms of the perceptions of other individuals and of the conceivable 
consequences to which they lead. It is in the human mind that the general be- 
comes real, and the real is known by the way in which it interacts in various 
social situations. It is the social situation which can be truly self-ev valuating, self- 
correcting, and self-directing. It is social e experience which is truly continuous, 
being carried on as long as, and wherever, there is any interpersonal activity, and 
continually merging past, present, and future into one functional unit. It is the 
human individual, when he gains the reinforcement of his society, who dares to 
be fallible, and who sees in his fallibility the open door to wider and richer expe- 
riences than he has ever known. In fact, it is the social which makes the necessity 
of fallibility, continuity, generality, perception, interaction, surprise, and spon- 
taneity, sufficient for learning. 


What a tragedy that he who implicitly enunciated this theory was forced to 
spend his last years in almost complete isolation in a garret! Only by having 
known the richest and widest ranges of human experience before that time, could 
he have been able to produce such monumental ideas apart from active contact 
with his society. But if these ideas are correct, they will gain their full meaning as 
they become the basis for the actual practice of directed social learning. To date 
few educators seem to be socially secure enough to test their fallibility. 0 




















TWO LIBERALISMS: A Study In Contrasts 
BY ARNOLD MADDALONI 


JOHN DEWEY IS PROBABLY THE BEST and at the same time the worst engineer of 
human freedom and education that we have had in American philosophical 
thought. He has been and is, with his logical approach, the most eminent of the 
conventional engineers of liberalism w hereas the relatively unknown Theodore 
Schroeder, with his psy chologic al approach, is the most unconventional pioneer 
in the same field. What Dew ey has said is important; what he has left unsaid is 
more important. 


This is a study of two conflicting schools of philosophical thought: the prag- 
matic and the point of view of an evoluntionary psychologist. We shall have to 
consider not only their fundamental philosophical thoughts but the psy chological 
background for their existence and dev elopment. The present day confusion 
over a definition of liberalism makes it necessary that we define it in psychological 
terms, instead of relyi ing upon outworn philosophical assumptions. 


Basic DIFFERENCES IN ORIENTATION 


John Dewey is the foremost “liberal” interpreter and educator of Twentieth 
Century America. Dew ey’s thinking is reflected in our present educational sys- 
tem. Useful as it may be, it must not be considered the final word. Dewey’s lib- 
eralism is consistent with our present standards and institutions and, therefore, is 
important. It has accomplished reforms, but it does not attack fundamentals. In 
his work on education, Dewey influenced our educational system, particularly 
in modifying the curriculum to meet the student’s needs, giving special attention 
to the individuality of each student, and tending to develop and direct his 
aptitudes. 


By contrast, Schroeder ignores the formal inculcation of classified knowl- 
edge and stresses the subjective process of education for democratization; for 
mental hygiene and psychological maturing. The method of education in the 
physical sciences is objective, but in the social sciences it is not, according to 
Schroeder. It is the social sciences, dealing with human relationships, that are void 
of objectivity, void of an understanding of the human emotions of others. In his 
book Democracy and Education’ Dewey centers his main task on developing a 

“better” generation. For him it is purely a matter of intellectual training and he is 
concerned with the more immediate problems of educational administration. He 
wants the teachers to take a “more organic” part in the ‘ ‘educational policies of 
the school” and in all institutions that “operate to form the attitudes and disposi- 





ARNOLD MADDALON| is President of The Institute for Evolutionary Psychology, Inc. 
In this article, he makes an unusual comparison between John Dewey and Theodore Schroeder 
and points out what he believes to be the fundamental differences between a logical and a 
psychological approach to problems of social and educational theory. 





* John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1916. 
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tions, abilities and disabilities that constitute a concrete personality.” For Dewey, 
to participate creates interest, responsibility and public spirit. 


Schroeder would have education recondition (mature) the impulses of the 
future teacher. He believes that that will automatically induce a new interest and 
a new sense of responsibility without a feeling of duty. The democratized educa- 
tion to promote Schroeder’s new evolutionary psychology stresses the helping 
of “young people to outgrow their unreconciled impulses—and to transfer their 
conflicting interest over to a discipline for the maturing of their impulses and of 
the intellectual methods by which these impulses make themselves effective in 
action and thought.” It is apparent that this presents a problem of “psychological 
maturing” and the acceleration of this maturing process for our personal and 
social life. This new psychological conception of emotional maturity is con- 
cerned in the main with the “inner (subjective) aspects of our changing mental 
attitudes and processes.” 


Dewey’s point of emphasis seems to be on the machinery of administration: 
the objective changes within the structure and function of our educational tech- 
nique, and not on the subjective processes, in the maturing of our “intellectual 
methods.” Here we have not only a difference of goal but a difference in the 
point of emphasis as to cause and ‘effect, indicating that Dewey missed the point 
in his democratic education. A democratic education must of necessity “mature 
the impulses and intellectual methods” of learners if it is to create democratic- 
mindedness. Here Schroeder has gone further than anyone; he has struck at the 
fundamental subjective problems ‘implicit in education. 


THe MEANING oF LIBERTY 


The connection between education and liberty is a crucial one because they 
are interdependent. On the meaning of liberty, Dewey says, “Liberty in the con- 
crete signifies release from the impact of particular oppressive forces; emancipa- 
tion from something once taken as a normal part of human life but now experi- 
enced as bondage.” This conception of liberty, as a symptomatic rationalization 
for certain impulses, does not help us solve the problem which makes one man’s 
liberty a tyranny over others. “The direct impact of liberty always has to do with 
some class of group that is suffering in a special way from some form of con- 
straint exercised by the distribution of powers that exists in contemporary so- 
ciety.” At another point Dewey says, “It signifies liberation from material inse- 
curity and from the coercions and repressions that prevent multitudes from par- 
ticipation in the vast cultural resources that are at hand.” 


Schroeder, on the other hand, argues that material insecurity is only sympto- 
matic of undemocratic psychological imperatives which must be outgrown by 
educational reconditioning. On the kind of liberty we have, Schroeder says, 
“Such liberty as the human race has achieved is not the product of reason or ob- 
servation. On the contrary, what liberty is conceded to us poor mortals has only 
come when the conflict between competitors for tyrannous mastery became so 
equally balanced that it seemed to force a choice between mutual extermination 


*From Liberalism and Social Action. Requoted from Intelligence in the Modern World: 
John Dewey’s Philosophy. Edited by Joseph Ratner. New York: The Modern Library, 
1959, p. 451. 
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or compromise. Such compromises, made under the compulsion of fear, have 
been the only practical promoters of liberty.” Do we want, quantitatively speak- 
ing, more of this kind of liberty? Or do we want “liberation from artificial fears, 
delusional hopes, and their destructive hates.” 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CULTURE 


In a sense Dewey may be called an economic realist. He is the child of repre- 
sentative American conservatism diluted with liberal sentimentalism, producing 
a reforming system of philosophical thought. Of the realities of the economic 
and social world Dew ey writes: 


“Anthropologically speaking, we are living in a money culture. Our devotion 
to money-making and to having a good time, are not things by themselves. They 
are the product of the fact that we live in a money culture; of the fact that our 
technique and technology are controlled by interest in private profit. There lies the 
serious and fundamental defect of our civilization, the source of the secondary and 
induced evils to which so much attention is given.” 


As an economic realist, Dewey fails to be sufficiently realistic in understand- 
ing that economic changes are a consequence of prior psychologic change. Even 
his philosophical realism, of which he is America’s leading advocate, is wanting 
in realism in understanding the psychological factors in our larger social issues. 
It would be fair to say that Dewey never saw the immaturity of human impulses 
and intellectual methods as the basic problems of our society. Supplementing the 
above quotation, Dewey says: 


“Critics are dealing with symptoms and effects. The evasion of fundamental eco- 
nomic causes by critics both foreign and native seems to me to be an indication of 
the prevalence of the old European tradition, with its disregard for the body, mate- 
rial things, and practical concerns. . .. When our critics deal with this issue instead 
of avoiding it there will be something really doing.” 


With these words John Dewey has voiced his adherence to the same pattern 
of fallacy that has shaped other leading thinkers. He says critics are dealing with 
sy mptoms and effects when in reality his “money culture” is only a socio-eco- 
nomic sy mptom. Dewey’s statement that “our technique and technology are con- 
trolled by interest in private profit” is seriously confusing, by very logical means, 
the natural psy chological processes underlying social dynamisms. Private profit is 
the effect; so is our technique and technology which is fundamentally, according 
to Schroeder, a mass of “unconsciously” and emotionally controlled choices of the- 
ory and practice. This is the “psy chological imperative” of Schroeder’s under- 
standing of this important problem. “Interest” is not derived from property and 
profit; it is read into them as a result of some inner feeling. 


Hence, looking with psychological realism at the same conditions which 
Dewey is describing, Schroeder would express it somew hat as follows: Our 
money culture is symptomatic of the ‘ ‘inferiority-superiority” complex. Formerly, 
the victims of that complex generally turned to theological culture. Now, many 
of its victims turn to money to ease their inferiority feeling and find in wealth a 

‘Theodore Schroeder. A New Concept of Liberty. New York: The Oriole Press, 
1940, p. 93. 

‘From Individualism Old and New. Requoted from Ratner, Op. Cit., p. 405. 
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delusional compensation. Our money culture gives a little evidence of progress 
toward psychological maturing as compared with the former universality and 
exclusiveness of theological culture. Dewey sees that the current materialism is 
symptomatic of our money culture. But, under the misapprehension of an eco- 
nomic determinism, Dewey does not see that his critics, like himself, are only 
exhibiting different intellectual symptoms for a similar inferiority-superiority 
complex. Both Dewey and his critics are in error because both ignore the psycho- 
logical realities. 


When Dewey said that “Economic determinism is now a fact, not a theory,’ 
he expressed the logical conclusion of his philosophy of society. In comparison, 
Schroeder stresses the “psychologic determinants for our choice of economic 
theories and practices.” It is evident that Schroeder proclaims the necessity of 
attributing all moral and artistic values, socio-economic forces, and philosophies, 
to the emotional and instinctual processes of human nature. To be more specific, 
he says: “All social institutions and creeds are the expression of human urges and 
desires, which are psychologic facts operating under their own necessary ‘laws’ 
and compulsions. ”5 In a sense, even Freud admits the influence of objective social 
factors but ignores the subjective psychological factors as an evolutionary process. 
At least he never claimed that he understood it. He does say, however, ‘that: “ 
sociology, which deals with the behavior of man in society, can be nothing other 
than applied psychology. Strictly speaking, indeed, there are only two sciences— 
psychology, pure and applied, and natural science.’ 


Schroeder insists that fuedal-mindedness, in the early history of the race, 
produced a form of parasitism which the more conscious feudal-minded ones 
imposed upon others and thereby made these few aggressive feudalists the inheri- 
tors of privileged economic conditions. Originally, the rationalization for this 
condition was in the name of “divine right,” and for the underprivileged it be- 
came “divine duty” and a “feeling of dependence upon a master class as a parental 
substitute.” Both of these attitudes imply relatively unwholesome or immature 
psychological conditions, which lend support for the need of ‘ ‘psychologic ma- 
turing or evolution” and “outgrowing” of the conflicting impulses that create 
them. Social and political institutions are symptomatic of subjective conditions, 
no matter how objective the ex post facto justification that is offered for them. 


Tue ProsieM oF SoctaAL Enps AND VALUES 


According to Schroeder, our psychological imperatives are the emotional 
sense of values which come to us out of our personal past experiences with objec- 
ves. These imperatives are read into the present situation and are reacted to ac- 
cording to similarly determined and more or less habitual reaction patterns. On 
the other hand, Dewey asserts that the psychological element in society is condi- 
tioned upon certain factors of society itself. Society is not an element, i.e., an 
organized element, in the dynamic processes of human nature. “The problem of 
bringing into being a new social orientation and organization is, when reduced 
to its ultimates the problem of using the new resources of production, made pos- 


° Conservatisms, Liberalisms and Radicalisms, 1942, p. 8. Revised from The Psychoanalytic 
Review for Oct., 1920. 
° New Introductory Lectures, 1933, p. 245. 
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sible by the advance of physical sciences, for social ends, for what Bentham called 
the greatest good for the greatest number.” 


If all of us desired the same “social ends,” then these would automatically 
come into being. Dewey seems to assume that human desires must be changed 
by first changing the economic and social conditions. Such changes in objectives 
could be brought about by dictators, parliaments and the like, before the masses 
demand it. Such is economic determinism. Schroeder considers all social problems 
fundamentally as problems of human nature. Are moral and social values, philo- 
sophical judgments, and artistic values, something outside of the emotional and 
rationalistic processes of human nature? These psychological imperatives should 
not be ignored. Nevertheless, Dewey practically ignores them. Every living crea- 
ture in human society is always and inevitably egocentric, and the simplest social 
relation becomes merely the means of expressing human self-interest. But we ex- 
press that self-interest at different levels of psy chological immaturity. Moral, 
esthetic, political or religious theory is the “unconsciously” determined product 
of each believer’s psy chological past. Hence, the importance of considering the 
underlying psychological urges, impulses, and desires. This whole viewpoint, 
however, does not treat the environment as a static thing. To be a little more 
precise, it reduces both the environmental conditions and psy chological forces to 
dynamic interdependence. Psychologists like Schroeder place the emphasis upon 
the subjective aspect of the processes of psychological maturing. 


The emphasis that one school of thought places upon one set of “partially 
selected facts” supplies an intellectualistic theory in explanation or justification 
of pre- existing “unconsciously” determined imperatives; ; and this is usually the 
genesis of social theories. “We first have a craving or aversion, and then invent, 
or adopt, a general phrase or theory to answer to our needs; to explain or justify 
our evident necessity.” 


The psychological approach to all social theories, and problems, requires a 
psycho-evoluntionary understanding of individual and group behavior. As insti- 
tutions and creeds are the “expression of human urges and desires,” they can be 
adequately understood only with the genetic and psycho- evolutionary approach. 
As we can abolish particular external ‘phases of “money-culture,” or monopoly- 
interest, we may still leave all the prior psy chological forces intact. Being intact, 
they will create “new modes of satisfaction.” The abolition of feudalism does not 
necessarily mean the abolition of feudal-mindedness. As was demonstrated, his- 
torically, feudal-mindedness remained and perpetuated exploitation but under 
different forms. The same applies to a political philosophy such as liberalism. In 
Schroeder’s words: 


“Like all other labels, liberalism means much or little of sentimentalism or of 
understanding, according to the mental content of those who use that label. . . . 
These inconsistent emotional tendencies find an equilibrium in a passionate adher- 
ence to legislative amelioration and to such ineffective reforms as make no funda- 
mental economic change, nor seriously disturb any fixed habits of behavior in our 
existing social relations. Such liberalism is usually the product of a compromise 
between conflicting impulses.” Schroeder sees a “maturing education” as more im- 
portant than a “changed control of industry or of our natural resources.” 


'From Liberalism and Social Action. Requoted from Ratner, op. cit., pp. 449-450. 
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DIFFERENCES IN Morat Outlook 


In a comparison between Dewey and Schroeder, the words used by the 
former could easily be adopted by the latter. However, when the mental content 
behind their similar words is considered in the light of an empathic reading (a 
psychological method of reading out of, instead of emotionally reading into, 
some form of expression)* the phraseology will be found to symbolize very 
different meanings and evaluations. Here lies an important aspect for an adequate 
understanding of emotional maturity and the “split-personality.” Emotional ma- 
turity or psychological evolution is not just a simple intellectual “adoption of 
approved sy mptoms.””* A change of behavior, or of expressed intellectual convic- 
tion, will not produce the dynamic change within the personality necessary for 
an outgrowing of emotional “conflicts. 


The difference between Dewey and Schroeder is in the whole psychologic 
content and processes, and not in the names or labels. Dewey is liberal and demo- 
cratic as to material externals. Schroeder is all of that, but he emphasizes demo- 
cratic-mindedness. Dewey believes in objective democratic processes. Schroeder 
emphasizes psy chologic democratization. The difference lies not in the words of 
their respective formulations, but in their underlyi ing attitudes and psychological 
processes. Dewey desires democracy through a formula about external conditions. 
Schroeder sees the basic necessity as a subjective democratization, producing a 
psycho- social evolution, that needs to be understood as such and accelerated. 


When Dewey speaks of “moral meaning” or “moral ends” and “such moral 
goods, as justice, temperance, benevolence” he is inevitably displaying psycho- 
logical compulsions. Philosophical liberalism as a label serves its purpose, but, 
like other labels, it must be psychologically interpreted in its subjective begin- 
nings. In this connection, an ex ample of the contrast between Dewey and 
Schroeder became evident when the latter dealt the death blow to the “moral” 
question of obscenity.’ For the first time “moral” and “obscenity” were studied 
from the scientific viewpoint of evoluntionary psychology. 


Schroeder would have us unify our impulses toward the amoral attitude and 
would have us outgrow all moral values and judgments. For these Schroeder sub- 
stitutes psychiatric and psycho-evolutionary classifications. 


DIFFERENCES IN INTELLECTUAL METHODOLOGY 


Dewey’s mind drank deeply of transcendentalism, and his philosophical train- 
ing was in ‘European idealism. He leaned heavily on Hegel and derived his funda- 
mental point of view from him. It was not so much the Hegelian dialectics that 
influenced Dewey as it was the Hegelian emphasis upon change and his faith in 


‘For further study on empathic reading, or empathy, see Theodore Schroeder, “Psycho- 
analytic Method of Observation.” International Journal of Psychoanalysis, London, Vol. VI, 
Part 2, 1925. 

* Theodore Schroeder, “What Is a Psychologic Recovery?” Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 
XXII (No. 3), July, 1935. 

* Havelock, Ellis, “What Is Obscenity?” Esquire, September, 1936. 

Havelock, Ellis, Little Essays on Love and Virtue. 

Theodore Schroeder, “The Amoral Attitude of a Psychologist.” Psychoanalytic Review, 

July, 1944. 
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the intellect. Dewey tried to liberate philosophy from metaphysics and consid- 
ered it an outgrow th of psychology and physics. Philosophy should assume an 
experimental, not a speculative, method on the order of the physical sciences. 
Schroeder, too, wishes to get rid of transcendentalism, idealism, and metaphysics. 
However, he thinks that this can be done only by reconditioning the emotions so 
as to eliminate the “unconscious” (Freudian) urge that makes for such meta- 
phy sical speculations. Schroeder proposes to recondition the emotions of youth 
in order to eliminate the psychological imperatives behind all transcendentalism. 
Thus he would promote psy chological realism. 


One of Dewey’s achievements was his instrumental logic, an intellectual 
process of thinking supposed to be unlike other patterns of ‘formal logic. This 
new logic was to tackle the problem first, present and define it, create various 
hypotheses, experiment with them by tests, and then accept, prov isionally, as 
true, the result or theory that meets all conditions. This theory of instrumen- 
talism tried to simplify scientific thinking, and as a mechanical technique it runs 
logically; its purpose, its ends, being grounded upon convicitions that are aimed 
at ‘solving problems. However, it neglected the emotions. How can scientific and 
objective thinking be taught so as to eer the emotions that customarily work 
from below the surface of consciousness? . Again, the Schroederian emphasis upon 
the emotions. Emotional influence upon our thinking faculties has much to do 
with determining the value of formal logic. “Straight thinking” or logic can 
have value as a technique only in so far as the conditioned impulses and the “un- 
consciously” determined emotional values are sy stematically evolved, by a process 
of psy chological evolution, to more mature standards. 


Dewey speaks of reflective thinking and follows the logical procedure; in- 
deed, he transforms thinking into a mechanical function that can be imparted by 
pedagogical indoctrination. He says: “The function of reflective thought is, 
therefore, to transform a situation in which there is experienced obscurity, doubt, 
conflict, disturbance of some sort, into a situation that is clear, coherent, settled, 
harmonious.” How can this change be accomplished? How can the thinker trans- 
form a “conflict” into an harmonious situation without an adequate understand- 
ing of the “unconsciously” determined emotional contribution to that thinking? 
How can a “disturbance of some sort,” an emotional disturbance let us say, be 
transformed into a settled situation by reflective thought that doesn’t consider 
the emotional contribution to that disturbance? It w ould seem almost as if Dewey 
presumed the “omnipotence of thought.” This situation may be compared to the 
driver in the front seat of a car, who knows all the roads that lead to the desired 
destination but who doesn’t know how to manage the car in order to get there. 
It is like telling someone to think straight or correctly without showing step by 
step the pitfalls and influences that may hinder that function, and without under- 
standing or explaining the psy chological causes and emotional experiences that 
may have already determined its impossibility. 


Further on Dewey says, “When a situation arises containing a difficulty or 
perplexity, the person w ho finds himself in it may take one of a number of 
courses. He may dodge it, dropping the activity that brought it about, turning 
to something else. He may indulge in a flight of fancy, imagining himself powerful 
or wealthy, or in some other way in possession of the means that would enable 
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him to deal with the difficulty. Or, finally, he may face the situation. In this case, 
he begins to reflect.” 


Here again we find that Dewey thinks in terms of intellectualization or ra- 
tionalization as a potent remedy. Reflective thinking, “the functions of thought,” 
that are separated into different phases, or “terminals” between the “pre-reflec- 
tive” and the “post-reflective” situations, are to Dewey the formations of genuine 
thinking. 


Dewey’s approach ignores the following important elements contained in the 
Schroederian approach: (1) Suggestibility in which the individual is relatively 
predisposed to certain emotionally and “unconsciously” determined valuations 
and reaction patterns in his thinking habits; (2) Emotional sense of values, in 
which our moral judgments, emotionally toned and controlled, are of the essence 
of the inner conflict; (3) The “relative matu ‘ity of impulses,’ conscious or 
“unconscious,” and the different intellectual methods these impulses produce in 
our actions and thoughts; and (4) the “relative quantity, variety and complexity 
of experiential, and of cultural and scientific, material which is available, and 
which is actually and consciously co-ordinated into any particular judgment.”"” 


On impulses and instinct Dewey labors with the thought that society cannot 
be satifactorily explained in terms of psychology. Obviously, he!* does not con- 
sider psychoanalytic and psy choevolutionary investigations. He seems to be 1 
the habit of thinking of instincts and sensations as the ‘ ‘description of instinctive 
activities,’ or of “air- -tight” classifications. According to Dewey, to “explain 
complicated events in personal and social life by direct reference to these native 
powers, the explanation becomes hazy and forced.” Therefore, the true meaning 
of social psychology, according to Dew ey, is to “know about the social conditions 
which have educated original | activities into definite and significant dispositions 
before we can discuss the psychological element in society.’ 


Dewey’s liberalism is grounded upon legislative enactments. He sees the 
solution in economic and social change. Schroeder’s concept of liberty is not 
really a concept in the common acceptance of the word’s meaning. Schroeder’s 
liberty adheres to the conceptual only as a process; the concept takes meaning 
only as a progression of behavior based upon psychological liberation from im- 
mature states, an evolving condition in human nature. Liberty is neither license 
nor permission given, nor yet freedom from external restraint; nor is it the priv- 
ilege given to such rights as civil liberty, political liberty and personal liberty, as 
these are generally understood. Schroeder sees the achievement of greater and 
more equal liberty as coming only from a growing freedom of indiv iduals, from 
certain immature psy chologic complexes, brought about on a larger scale through 
the democratization of a new kind of education. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up, no two styles of thought, no two minds, could be as different 
as Dewey’s and Schroeder’s: Dewey so careful and restrained in his liberalism, 


” John Dewey. How We Think, (revised edition). New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. 
"See Theodore Schroeder, “Really New Education for Social Living.” Psychoanalytical 
Review, Vol. 28, July, 1941; also ‘ ‘The Psy menaced: Method of Observation.” International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, Vol. V1, Part 2, 1925. 
™ John Dewey. Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 89-101; 147-149; 164-166. 
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Schroeder so spontaneous and direct; Dewey so formal in his languorous philoso- 
phy, the ponderous Hegelian influence, the slow manner of expression; Schroeder 
so unacademic yet philosophical in his hearty but technical jargon, so devastating 
to conventional values, yet so sy mpathetic and tolerant. Both seek to make a 
better world: Dewey in a calm, indifferent and academic manner; Schroeder 
with a seemingly impatient | yet persistently psy chological approach that rejects 
the conventional attachment to “new morals for old.” Dew ey’s perception pene- 
trates the objective machinery of our society; his inquiry takes him into the ex- 
ternal factors, the significant and ceremonial clothes of human consciousness 
which parallel—or rather rev ‘eal—objective factors for the dynamic changes of 
human behavior and, hence, in our social institutions. Schroeder sees the fallacy 
of adhering to logical formulations about objectives. He stresses the evolving 
emotional evaluation in our experience with objectives. His approach is founded 
upon objective observations of the emotions and descriptions of emotional be- 
havior, instead of upon logical reasoning about them. He seeks to mature anti- 
social tendencies to pro-social behavior. In Schroeder there is no Nietzchean 
logic, nor is there Dionysian ecstasy; no Hegelian dialectics or Kantian trans- 
cendentalism (that makes it almost impossible to deny any absolute metaphysical 
influence of human behavior). 


Dewey’s conservative liberalism has played its part, his philosophy of edu- 
cation has set much of the ground work, and that seems to be the end. But to 
Schroeder, the ‘ ‘psycho- evolutionary process requires the extreme democratiza- 
tion of education, far beyond anything that I have so far seen proposed; and 
education only for the maturing of our impulses and intellectual methods. This 
aim, of adaptation to the natural law of psycho-social evolution, is soon found to 
require the inclusion and stressing of education (maturing) of the impulses 
toward the love of ever more inclusive co-operative endeavor; and co-operation 
for accelerating the democratization of work and welfare. Thus we will ever 
approach the unattainable goal of a complete, universal voluntary cooperation. 
By such a philosophy we may grow toward, but never reach, Utopia.” oO 











THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDMUND BURKE 


BY WILLIAM O. STANLEY 


IN THIS JOURNAL NO AGOLOGY SHOULD BE MADE for the study of the work of a 
political philosopher whose thought rises to the heights of penerating insight 
achieved by Edmund Burke. But if such apology were necessary it would be 
amply supplied by the fact that Burke represents, in its original and perhaps its 
noblest form, one of the really great social philosophies by w vhich men have lived 
and for which they have died. For, by common consent, Burke’s Reflections on 
the French Revolution and his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs still stand 
today as the supreme statement of conservative political theory and of the con- 
servative temper at its best. 


It is the misfortune of our people that, in a period of profound social crisis, 
there has been no powerful or consistent representation of conservative social 
and political theory. Political debate is educative only when it is primarily con- 
cerned with the determination of contemporary policy in the light of rival prin- 
ciples of the public good. But conservative political action in the United States 
has generally been defended, at the theoretical level, in terms of a political doc- 
trine (classical liberalism) whose tenets (if taken seriously) logically point to a 
policy of decentralization in economic power and w ealth fully as repugnant to 
the American “conservative” as the welfare state itself. Similarly, liberal theory 
has been employed as the theoretical basis for progressive political action, al- 
though that theory, in its familiar and traditional form, is not compatible at cer- 
tain crucial points with the progressive program as it has been embodied, for 
example, in the “New Deal.” It is significant that the real heirs of classical liberal- 
ism—men like Thurman Arnold, Thomas Hewes, and the Walter Lippman of the 
Good Society—are almost totally devoid of any substantial political following. 
The political instinct of our people may be sound in this respect, since it is at 
least conceivable that, in its unreconstructed form, classical liberalism is not ap- 
plicable to the problems of an interdependent industrial society. The grounding 
of freedom in an economic independence, based on the ow nership of productive 
property, for example, may be something of an anachronism in a commonw ealth 
in which nearly nine-tenths of the gainfully employed earn their living as w age 
or salary employ ees. But, under the circumstances depicted in this paragraph, it 
is not suprising that political discussion in the United States has frequently been 
characterized by superficiality and confusion. Yet it is precisely in a period of 
crisis that intelligent choice and decision are most dependent upon clarity at the 
level of fundamental principles. 


WILLIAM O. STANLEY, an Associate Professor of Education at the University, is widely 
known for his contributions to social and educational thought. He is co-author of FUNDAMEN- 
TALS oF CurricuLum Construction and THe THEoRETICAL FouNDATIONS OF EpucaTion, and 
is co-editor of Reapincs 1x Sociat Aspects or Epucation. His Article is an extended analysis 
of conservative political theory, as exemplified in the writings of Edmund Burke. 
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The application of these observations to the study of Burke is simple and 
direct. To the extent that liberal theory is employed essentially as the ideological 
bulwark of the status quo—more accurately, in the present instance, of the status 
quo as it appeared prior to the advent of the New Deal—it becomes a species of 
conservatism. It was exactly this transformation which Burke achieved in his day. 
But, as always in the case of Burke, it was achieved at the level of principle. 
Moreover, there was an enormous gain in the process. For, secure in the possession 
of a fundamental theory at once commensurate with its aspirations and goals and 
with the historical realities of the time, conservatism became a positive rather than 
a negative doctrine. Thus, it was capable of conceiving and projecting construc- 
tive proposals for dealing with the pressing social problems of the time. 


Only by a similar process can contemporary conservatism in the United 
States avoid both the errors of “standpatism” and “me-tooism,” neither of which, 
over the long haul, represent a viable political program. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, political progressivism would also benefit from the rebirth of a vigorous 
and coherent conservatism. In the first place, a soundly grounded conservative 
party, unlike conservative interests severed from a clear-cut and consistent con- 
servative theory, is not a fertile breeding ground for fascist and semi-fascist doc- 
trines. And, in the second place, confronted by a genuine alternative, progressi- 
vism would be compelled to re-examine its premises and to acquire a political 
maturity which it now lacks. Further, the actual adherents of classical liberalism 
would, in this situation, have a real opportunity to state their case. Undoubtedly, 
were these things to occur, political debate in the United States would resume 
that fundamental character which erects it into a significant part of the general 
education of a free people. 


It would be, of course, naive to suppose that any such transformation could 
be effected merely through the study of the works of Edmund Burke. But, if it 
is true that there is now in this country a powerful conservative temper undisci- 
plined and unliberated by conservative theory, a strong case can be made for the 
thesis that the study of Burke could be a potent force in the clarification of con- 
temporary social and political thought. Indeed, it is quite possible that progressives 
might learn almost as much from Burke as the conservatives. 


Tue FounpbATION OF BurKE’s THOUGHT 


Edmund Burke was, first of all, a statesman. His essays on politics were 
polemic in character, primarily concerned with the great issues of his time. Their 
obvious purpose was to secure a parliamentary victory for his cause. But, in stat- 
ing his position, Burke rarely failed to rise to the level of genuine penetration. As 
a result, the consideration of particular issues became a treatise on fundamental 
principles. The polemic character of his writing is in harmony with his general 
approach to political problems. For Burke was primarily a political pragmatist— 
he bitterly denounced the deductive rationalism of a liberal philosophy grounded 
in “metaphysical” principles. No rational man, he argued, ever governed himself 
by abstractions and universals. The foundation of government, 


“js laid, not in imgainary rights of man (which at best is a confusion of juridical 
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with civil principles) but in political convenience, and in human nature; either as 
that nature is universal, or is modified by local habits and social attitudes. 


Burke, therefore, refused to condemn any system on abstract principles; even 
democracy, which he detested, might under some conditions become a necessity.* 


It is but another evidence of Burke’s depth of thought, and of the wide range 
of his mind, that he anticipated many of the basic principles of present day 
pragmatism. Experience was all important to him; he clearly understood the 
social origin of individuality, he saw that reason is the tool of interest, and he 
insisted that institutions must be tested by their consequences. He wrote in the 
Appeal: 

“The practical effects of any political tenet go a great way in deciding upon its 
value. Political problems do not primarily concern truth or falsehood. They relate 
to good or evil. What in the result is likely to produce evil, is politically false: that 
which is productive of good politically is true.” 


The same point was made with equal clarity in the Reflections: 


“Old establishments are tried by their effects. If the people are happy, united, 
wealthy, and powerful, we presume the rest. We conclude that to be good from 
whence good is derived. In old establishments various correctives have been found 
for their aberrations from theory. Indeed they are the results of various necessi- 
ties and expediences. They are not often constructed after any theory; theories are 
rather drawn from them.” 


Burke did not utterly reject reason, but he had little faith in reason as the 
guide to political action. ‘Instead he appealed to empiricism and experience. But 
reason for Burke meant, not experimental intelligence, but deductive reasoning 
from a priori first principles. It was the attempt to base society and government 
on the metaphysical concepts of natural law and natural rights that Burke re- 
jected. Burke’s appeal to experience was not, however, primarily an appeal to 
experimental intelligence. On the contrary it was an appeal to tradition, custom, 
and the accumulative wisdom of a people, as that wisdom had been expressed in 
existing institutions and ways of living. Burke’s dislike of the experimental atti- 
tude and his dislike of application of critical intelligence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social organization were but little less marked than his distrust of 18th 
century rationalism. He had an abiding faith in the evolutionary processes of his- 
tory in which social and political institutions emerge, in the main, from trial and 
error. He was exceedingly distrustful of attempts at a planned reconstruction of 
society, whether based on a priori rationalism or experimental intelligence. Yet 
he recognized that widespread discontent was almost certainly the symptom of a 
maladjusted society, and he did not hesitate to say that, ultmately, intelligent 
reform was the only alternative to revolution. But his pragmatism remains essen- 
tially historical rather than experimental. 


‘Edmund Burke, “Appeal From the New to the Old Whigs.” The Writings and Speeches 
of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. (Beaconsfield Edition) Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1901, Vol. 4, pp. 206-207. 

* Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution. (W. Alison Phillips and Catherine 
Beatrice Phillips Eds. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1929, pp. 

* Burke, “Appeal From the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., p. 169. 

‘Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, op. cit., p. 175. 
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Further, Burke’s disclaimer of metaphysics cannot be taken at face value. 
He forgot, as Dewey for a time tended to forget, that method is “dogged” with 
metaphysical implications.® Like Newton, who also scornfully rejected meta- 
phy sical principles in theory, only to smuggle them in by the back door in prac- 
tice,” Burke was in a sense as a priori as his liberal opponents. As usual, when 
men disclaim metaphysical presuppositions, the real foundations of Burke’s 
thought are obscured by his avowed pragmatism. Actually, as we shall see later, 
the ultimate foundations of Burke’s thought are found, not in pragmatism, but 
in theology. 


Burke’s political philosophy seems also to have been profoundly influenced 
by certain major interests which compelled him to modify and reinterpret the 
Lockian principles which, as a Whig statesman, he was constrained to accept. 
That reinterpretation was so profound that it amounted to a development of a 
new System of social philosophy which has historically been quite opposed to 
the Liberalism derived from Locke. This dual obligation goes far to explain not 
only the particular form of his attack on natural rights but also what appears to 
be the one major inconsistency in his thought. 


A deep sense of religion and of the religious basis of society was one of the 
most significant of these interests. Any questioning of religion was sure to arouse 
strenuous opposition from him. No aspect of 18th century rationalist theory, or 
of the French Revolution, more disturbed him than the attack on vital religion 
which he saw in them. Concerning the religious character of society he wrote: 


“We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil 
society, and the source of all good and of all comfort. In England we are so con- 
vinced of this, that there is no rust of superstition, with which the accumulated 
absurdity of the human mind might have crusted it over in the course of ages, that 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the people of England would not prefer to impiety.” 


Legitimate power must, he added, be exercised in accordance with eternal law.* 


Burke was equally concerned to maintain the essential balance of interests 
represented by the British constitution as it then existed. All his energy was de- 
voted to this end. When the political activities of George III threatened to upset 
that balance in the direction of royal power, he opposed it with all his matchless 
ability. But he was equally adamant against any attempt, such as that of the New 
W higs, which threatened to alter the constitution in the direction of popular 
control. 


Several elements appear to have influenced that determination. In the first 
place Burke felt that all government was a genuine harmony of interests—a har- 
mony which was so delicate and so hard to achieve that it was extremely danger- 
ous to attempt to alter it. 


“Political arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only wrought by 
social means. There mind must conspire with mind. Time is required to produce 


*Sidney Hook, The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. La Salle, Ill.: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1927, p. 6. 

°Edwin A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Physics. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1932, pp. 202-299. 
‘Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 91 
“Ibid. p. 95. 
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that union of minds which alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our patience 
will achieve more than our force. . .. We see that the parts of the system do not 
clash. The evils latent in the most promising contrivances are provided for as they 
arise. One advantage is as little as possible sacrificed to another. We compensate, 
we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a consistent whole the 
various anomalies and contending principles that are found in the minds and affairs 
of men. From hence arises, not an excellence in simplicity, but one far superior, an 
excellence in composition.” 


Burke was, in fact, quite satisfied with the constitution as it stood. He advanced 
as potent argument against the liberal doctrine of natural rights the fact that they 
would undermine the English constitution." 


The English constitution as it then stood represented a compromise between 
the rising middle class and the aristocracy; forming a government primarily dedi- 
cated to the protection of property—but also amply protecting the social and 
political prestige of the aristocracy. It was a compromise that appealed to Burke. 
He was no democrat—he mistrusted the people unless led by their natural leaders." 
On the other hand he had a profound reverence for the aristocracy: 


“A true natural aristocracy is not a separate interest in the state, or separable from 
it. It is an essential integrant part of any large body rightly constituted. It is 
formed out of a class of legitimate presumptions, which, taken as generalities, must 
be admitted for actual truths. To be bred in a place of estimation; to see nothing 
low and sordid from one’s infancy; to be taught to respect one’s self; to be habit- 
uated to the censorial inspection of the public eye; to look early to public opinion; 
to stand upon such elevated ground as to be enabled to take a large view of the 
widespread and infinitely diversified combinations of men and affairs in a large 
society; to have leisure to read, to reflect, to converse; to be enabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wise and learned, wherever they are to be found; to be 
habituated in armies to command and to obey; to be taught to despise danger in 
the pursuit of honour and duty; to be formed to the greatest degree of vigilance, 
foresight, and circumspection, in a state of things in which no fault is committed 
impunity and the slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences; to be 
led to a guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you are considered as an 
instructor of your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, and that you act as a 
reconciler between God and man; to be employed as an administrator of law and 
justice, and to be thereby amongst the first benefactors of mankind; to be a posses- 
sor of high science, or of a liberal and ingenuous art; to be amongst rich traders, 
who from their success are presumed to have sharp and vigorous understandings, 
and to possess the virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and regularity, and to have 
cultivated an habitual regard to commutative justice: these are the circumstances 
of men, that form what I should call a matural aristocracy, without which there is 
no nation... . Men, qualified in the manner I have just described, form in Nature, 
as she operates in the common modification of society, the leading, guiding, and 
governing part. It is the soul to the body, without which the man does not exist. 
To give, therefore, no more importance, in the social order, to such descriptions 
of men than that of so many units is a horrible usurpation.” 


Much of his dislike of the French Revolution emanated from its disregard of the 
claims of the aristocracy; and he was skeptical of its leaders because of their 


* [bid., p. 172. 

” Burke, “Appeal From the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., pp. 188-196. 
" Ibid., pp. 161-177. 

® Ibid., pp. 174-176. Italics in the original document. 
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humble origins. He pointed in disdain to the lack of “men of rank in the Estates 
General” in contrast with the pre-eminence of “men of rank and property” in the 
House of Commons.'* 


Nor was Burke less concerned with the claims of property. It is true that he 
regarded land property as more substantial than the mobile capital of the business 
man but he deplored as a major mistake the tendency of monarchial France to ex- 
clude the wealthy merchant too rigidly from the nobility." 


So strong was his respect for the rights of property that while he urged that 
ability should be represented in government, he felt compelled to add: 


“Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state, that does not represent 
its ability, as well as its property. But as ability is a vigorous and active principle, 
and as property is sluggish, inert and timid, it never can be safe from the invasions 
of ability, unless it be, out of all proportion, predominant in the representation. 
It must be represented too in great masses of accumulation, or it is not rightly 
protected. The characteristic essence of property, formed out of the combined 
principles of its acquisition and conservation, is to be unequal. The great masses, 
therefore, which excite envy, and tempt rapacity, must be put out of the possi- 
bility of danger. Then they form a natural rampart about the lesser properties in 
all their gradations.” 


Finally, Burke was interested in the maintenance of order. Order seemed 
to him the highest good. This is, of course, closely connected with his desire to 
make the compromise of 1688 the final basis of British society. The constitution 
represented order to him. Liberty, he said, was the distinguishing feature of 
that constitution. 


“But the liberty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order; and 
that not only exists with order and virtue, but cannot exist at all without them. It 
inheres in good and steady government, as in its substance and vital principle.”™ 


The roots of Burke’s philosophy are evident in his theological conception of 
the bases of society, his political pragmatism which found the test of human 
institutions in experience, as revealed by the historical evaluations and traditions 
of a particular people and in the conservative character of his vital interests. That 
Burke did not find 18th century liberalism congenial to his spirit or adequate to 
his purposes is not difficult to understand. But Burke could not turn to social 
philosophies formulated prior to 1688 for his political principles since he could 
deny neither the revolution of 1688 nor the Whig tradition. Hence, Burke was 
forced to forge a new system which has profoundly influenced political and social 
thought since his time. 


BurKe’s THouGHT As A LoGIcCALLY OrperED Depucrive SysTEM 


In spite of Burke’s insistence on a pragmatic political philosophy, his own 
thought may fairly be represented as a logical deductive system, which, indeed, 
includes, as a rational and consistent part of the whole, his emphasis on experience 


** Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, pp. 40-47. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 

* Ibid., p. 51. Italics in the original. 

* Burke, “Appeal From the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., p. 97. Italics in the original. 
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and circumstances. The major premise of this logically ordered system is to be 
found in Burke’s religious interpretation of history. For Burke, the evolution of 
human societies was, in the last analysis, the handiwork of God. Thus he wrote 
in the Reflections: 


“Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great primaeval con- 
tract of eternal society, linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the in- 
violable oath which holds all physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed 
place. This law is not subject to the will of those, who by an obligation above 
them, and infinitely superior, are bound to submit their will to that law.” 


But the divine principle is more than the ultimate ground of the social contract— 
it also is immanent in human history ordering the affairs of men 


“We have but this one appeal against irresistible power,—‘Si genus humanum et 
mortalia temnitis arma, at sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi. Taking it 
for granted that I do not write to the disciples of the Parisian philosophy, I may 
assume that the awful author of our being is the author of our place in the order 
of existence,—and that having disposed and marshalled us by divine tactic, not ac- 
cording to our will, but according to His, He has, in and by the disposition vir- 
tually subjected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us.” 


So history, for Burke, reveals God’s will. 


Hence, the second link in the logical chain—history, the past, is the great 
source of human wisdom. Burke’s distrust of reason has already been mentioned 
but logically speaking, at least, the source of that distrust is to be found precisely 
in his reverence for the wisdom of the race. Burke regards society as a living 
organism, not in the Hegelian sense, perhaps, but certainly in the sense that human 
customs, mores, social institutions, and above all, constitutions, under divine guid- 
ance, slowly grow and develop. 


In that growth they absorb the wisdom of many minds, tested constantly by 
the consequences in the actual affairs of life. Hence, by this almost w holly un- 
conscious process, human arrangements attain to the utmost possible of human 
perfection. 

“It [the state] is to be looked on with other reverence; because it is not a part- 
nership in things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; a partnership in all art; a part- 
nership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership 
cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, and 
those who are to be born,” 

Since moral prejudices, customs, and habits are usually unconsciously and 
uncritically generated in the social process, these should be given precedence 
over reason; they are, in fact, the test and guide of reason. 

“We know that we have made no discoveries; and we think that no discoveries 
are to be made, in morality; nor many in the great principles of government, nor 
in the ideas of liberty, which were not understood long before we were born, 


* Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 98. 
* Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., pp. 165-166. 
” Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 97. 
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altogether as well as they will be after the grave has heaped its mould upon our 
presumption, and the silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our pert loquacity. 

You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold enough to confess, that we 
are generally men of untaught feelings; that instead of casting away all our old 
prejudices, we cherish them to a very considerable degree, and, to take more shame 
to ourselves, we cherish them because they are prejudices; and the longer they 
have lasted, and the more generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and tgade each on his own private stock 
of reason; because we suspect that the stock in each man is small, and that the 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general bank and capital of 
nations and of ages.”” 


It was well, Burke thinks, that the English liberties are based on entailed 
rather than on natural rights. 


“You will observe, that from Magna Charta to the Declaration of Rights, it has 
been the uniform policy of our constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an 
entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be transmitted to 
our posterity; as an estate specially belonging to the people of this kingdom, with 
out any reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. . . . The 
policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection; or rather the happy 
effect of following nature, which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A 
spirit of innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper, and confined views. 
People will not look forward to posterity, who never look backward to their an- 
cestors.”™” 


A constitution—such as the British constitution—based not on natural rights but 
on “entailed liberties” is necessarily stable and secure, Burke argues, because it is 
in harmony with the natural order; a slow growth neither young nor old, never 
obsolete or yet never entirely new. 


“Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the 
order of the world, and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body 
composed of transitory parts; wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole, at one time is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of 
unchangeable constancy, moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, 
fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improve, we are never wholly new; in what we 
retain, we are never wholly obsolete.”™ 


Thus we arrive at the next step in the argument. The criterion of rights and 
liberties, duties and obligations, the foundations of government, the regulator of 
the social relations of men is to be found in prescription and convention— —particu- 
larly as these have been reflected in the positive law of the state. Burke stops 
short, perhaps, of claiming divine sanction for every detail of social arrangement 
and thus declaring in effect that “what ever is, is right.” But he certainly says it 
is probably right. For Burke, the burden of proof. rests upon him w ho would 
deliberately change, i in a fundamental way, the product of the social heritage. 


The social order sanctioned by history, moreover, is inevitably a hierarchical 
order. Burke was a stout champion of liberty. But liberty, for Burke, held no hint 


* Ibid., pp. 87-88. Italics in the original. 
* [bid., p. 33. Italics in the original. 
* lbid., pp. 33-34. 
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of equality. The close connection between order and liberty, as Burke conceived 
it, has already been indicated. He emphasized that liberty was a social and his- 
torical right hardly, if at all, to be distinguished from justice. And there is more 
than a hint that he is using justice in the Platonic sense of an ordered hierarchy 
in which each class has its ‘appropriate rights, privileges and duties. This tendency 
of Burke to think of society in terms of a hierarchy of Platonic forms is most 
clearly shown in the Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. 


“For in all things whatever, the mind is the most valuable and the most important; 
and in this scale the whole of agriculture is in a natural and just order; the beast 
is as an informing principle to the plough and cart; the labourer is as reason to the 
beast; and the farmer is as a thinking and presiding principle to the labourer. An 
attempt to break this chain of subordination in any part is equally absurd; but the 
absurdity is the most mischievous in practical operation, where it is the most easy, 
that is, where it is the most subject to an erroneous judgment.”™ 


Substantially the same idea, however, is expressed throughout his writing. 
He declared in the Appeal that the aristocracy “form in nature, as she operates 
in the common modification of society, the leading, guiding, and governing part. 
It is the soul to the body, without w hich the man does not exist.”?* Burke recog- 
nized the authority of ‘the people when they act under the guidance of their 


natural leaders. 


“When great multitudes act together, under that discipline of nature, I recognize 
the PEOPLE. I acknowledge something that perhaps equals, and ought always to 
guide, the sovereignty of convention. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a mighty and decisive influence.” 


But, apart from the leadership of the aristocracy, the common people have no 
authority and no right to act. 


“But when you disturb this harmony; when you break up this beautiful order, 
this array of truth and nature as well as of habit and prejudice; when you separate 
the common sort of men from their proper chieftains so as to form them into an 
adverse army, I no longer know that venerable object called the people in such a 
disbanded race of deserters and vagabonds. For a while they may be terrible in- 
deed; but in such manner as wild beasts are terrible. The mind owes to them no sort 
of submission. They are, as they have always been reputed, rebels. They may 
lawfully be fought with, and brought under, whenever an advantage offers.” ~ 


Consequently the principle of majority rule can be accepted, if at all, only under 

strict limits. ; 
“I see as little of policy or utility as there is of right, in laying down a principle 
that a majority of men told by the head are to be considered, as the people, and 
that as such their will is to be law. . .. To enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to an answer the ends for which they are incorporated 
into that capacity, we must suppose them (by means immediate or consequential ) 
to be in that state of habitual social discipline in which the wiser, the more expert, 
and the more opulent conduct, and by conducting enlighten and protect the 


** Edmund Burke, “Thoughts and Details on Scarity.” The Works of the Right Honorable 
Edmund Burke. (4th ed.) Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1871. Vol. V, p. 140. 

* Burke, “Appeal From the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., p. 176. 

* [bid., p. 176. 

*Ibid., p. 176. 
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weaker, the less knowing, and the less provided with the goods of fortune. When 
the multiude are not under this discipline, they can scarcely be said to be in civil 
society. Give once a certain constitution of things which produces a variety of 
conditions and circumstances in a state, and there is in Nature and reason a prin- 
ciple which, for their own benefit, postpones, not the interest, but the judgement, 
of those who are numero plures to those who are virtute et honore majores. Num- 
bers in a state . .. are always of consideration—but they are not the whole con- 
sideration.” 


At most, Burke was prepared to concede no more than a “mixed” constitu- 
tion in which the power of numbers was effectively balanced by the power of 
birth, wealth and talents.** Ultimately, indeed, both the different orders of society 
and the place of any individual in the social structure are governed by the will 
of God. Every person, therefore, should gratefully accept the duties and limita- 
tions, as well as the privileges and rights, pertaining to the station in life to which 
he has been called by birth or talents. 


“... the awful Author of our being is the Author of our place in the order of 
existence,—and, having disposed and marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according 
to our will, but according to His, He has in and by that disposition virtually 
subjected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us.” 


Hence, we arrive at the fourth proposition in Burke’s chain of reasoning— 
that there is no moral or legal ground for the doctrine that either the constitution 
and form of the state or the fundamental social and economic relations of its 
citizens can be changed by any majority less than the unanimous consent of all 
the different parties 2 affected by the change.*° It is true that Burke adhered to the 
Whig principle of natural rights and the social contract. But natural rights, he 
argued, obtained only when man was existing outside society. Unlike Locke, he 
regarded the social contract as a covenant binding upon prosperity until the con- 
tract was annulled or changed by mutual consent of all concerned. Locke re- 
garded the contract as contingent on the continuing consent of each generation, 
but for Burke it was an agreement in perpetuity.*' In support of this conception 
of the contract, he forged, in the eloquent passages quoted above, the theory of 
the organic nature of society which stands in sharp contrast to the social atomism 
of eighteenth century liberalism. 


As a member of a state, natural rights, Burke argues, give way to civil rights, 


* Ibid., p. 174. 

"Burke's position on this point may be compared with Adams’ doctrine of the “mixed” 
constitution (John Adams, “Defense of the Constitution,” The Works of John Adams, Charles 
Francis Adams, Ed., Boston: Little, Brown, 1850-1856, Vol. VI, especially pp. 64, 124-125, 249, 
285-286), Hamilton’s insistence that government must be conducted by “the wealth and in- 
telligence of the country” (Alexander Hamilton, The Works of Alexander Hamilton, Henry 
C. Lodge, Ed., New York: Putnams, 1885-1886, Vol. I, pp. 61- 84, Vol. VII, pp. 1-25), Calhoun’s 
theory of the concurrent majority (John C. Calhoun, “A Disquistion on Government,” The 
Works of John C. Calhoun, Richard K. Cralle, Ed., New York: D. Appleton, 1851-1856, Vol. 
I, especially pp. 27-30), and Butler's idea of the “true democracy” (Nicholas Murray Butler, 
“Why Should We Change Our Form of Government,” St. Louis, 1911, reported in Charles A. 
and Mary R. Beard, America in Midpassage, New York: Macmillan, 1939, pp. 932-934). 

* Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., pp. 165-166. 

” Ibid., p. 162. 

. “Now, though civil society might be at first a voluntary act, . . . its continuance is under 
a permanent standing covenant, coexisting with the society ; and it attaches upon every indi- 
vidual of that society, without any formal act of his own.” /bid., p. 165. 
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to positive privileges and rights guaranteed by law and custom. As an instrumen- 
talist, the writer cannot refrain “from noting the fact that, however limited the 
list of specific civil rights which Burke outlined in his letter to DuPont, they have 
the merit, from the operational viewpoint, of a meaning not immediately found 
in the abstract natural rights of the eighteenth century. 2 


It is quite important to note, however, the logic employed by Burke in his 
transformation of classical liberalism at this point. Like Locke, he asserts that, 
prior to the adoption of the social contract, man is an independent rather than 
a social creature. Further, he points out that civil society, like any other corpora- 
tion, is an artificial arrangement depending entirely upon the compact which 
binds it together. Hence, when the compact is broken, as it was in the French 
Revolution, man reverts to a state of nature in which no people and no society 


can be said to exist. 


“In a state of rude nature there is no such thing as a people. A number of men in 
themselves have no collective capacity. The idea of a people is the idea of a corpora- 
tion. It is wholly artificial, and made, like all other legal fictions, by common agree- 
ment. What the particular nature of that agreement was, is collected from the form 
into which the particular society has been cast. Any other is not their covenant. 
When men, therefore, break up the original compact or agreement which gives it 
corporate form and capacity to a state, they are no longer a people—they have no 
longer a corporate existence—they have no longer a legal coactive force to bind 
within, nor a claim to be recognized abroad. T ‘hey are a number of vague, loose 
individuals, and nothing more. With them all is to begin again.” 


This social atomism contrasts sharply with the organic theory of society 
which Burke so vigorously championed. The contrast, probably to be explained 
in part by Burke’s obligation to fit his theory into Locke’s framework, constitutes 
the one major inconsistency in Burke’s thinking. But it has an interesting result. 
For it transfers to the state the organic character that really inheres in the culture 


—a product of society not of the state. 


THE DoctriInE OF FUNDAMENTAL PRESERVATION, MopirFiep BY REFORM 


Burke’s theory of social change is clearly indicated by the basic tenor of his 
social philosophy. ‘But Burke cannot be catalogued as a last ditch defender of the 
status quo. Rather, he advocates a “disposition to preserve and an ability to 


reform” 


“But in this, as in most questions of state, there is a middle. There is something 
else than the mere alternative of absolute destruction, or unreformed existence. 
Spartam nactus es; hanc exorna. This is, in my opinion, a rule of profound sense, 
and ought never to depart from the mind of an honest reformer. I cannot conceive 
how any man can have brought himself to that pitch of presumption, to consider 
his country as nothing but carte blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he 
pleases. A man full of warm, speculative benevolence may wish his society other- 
wise constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot, and a true politician, always 
considers how he shall make the most of the existing materials of his country. A 


“Edmund Burke, “The Right Honorable Edmund Burke to Monsieur Dupont.” Letters 
of Edmund Burke. (Edited by Harold Laski) London: Oxford University Press, 1922, 


p- 266-279. 
* Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., pp. 
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disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, would be my 
standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the conception, perilous in 
the execution.” 


But change should always proceed with reference to antiquity “adhering in this 
particular as in all things else, to our settled maximum, never entirely nor at once 
to depart from antiquity.’ °° Burke insists that the task of reform is a slow and 
difficult task of fitting the new into the old, and of reconciling conflicting inter- 
est, while maintaining intact the delicate balance upon which the peace and stabil- 
ity of society depends. It is, therefore, a task not to be undertaken lightly and 
which, when undertaken, must proceed in a spirit of deep piety for the customs 
and the wisdom of the past. Civil society, with its fundamental institutions, is 
grounded in the habits and the sentiments of men—habits and sentiments which 
have slowly dev eloped through countless generations participating in a common 
way of life. Hence, it is a living organism which cannot safely be altered, like 
some mechanical contrivance, in accordance with the purely logical requirements 
of some new social theory. The art of politics is essentially that of adjusting and 
reconciling conflicting interests; accordingly, prudence and compromise are its 
basic principles. 


“Nothing universal can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any political sub- 
ject. Pure metaphysical abstraction does not belong to these matters. The lines 
or morality are not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They are broad and deep as 
well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand modifications. These ex- 
ceptions and modifications are not made by the process of logic, but by the rules 
of prudence. Prudence is not only the first in rank of the virtues political and 
moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the standard of them all.” 


Reform, therefore, must always reflect the equitable representation of diverse 
interests rather than the sheer weight of a numerical majority. This condition, 
he argued, was admirably fulfilled by the British Parliament and the Estates 
General in France prior to the Revolution. 


“In your old states you possessed that variety of parts corresponding with the 
various descriptions of which your community was happily composed; you had all 
that combination, and all that opposition of interests, you had that action and 
counter-action which, in the natural and in the political world, from the reciprocal 
struggle of discordant powers, draws out the harmony of the universe. These op- 
posed and conflicting interests, which you considered as so great a blemish in your 
old and in our present constitution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate 
resolutions. They render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of necessity; they 
make all change a subject of compromise, which naturally begets moderation; they 
produce temperaments, preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified refor- 
mations; and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or 
in the many, forever impracticable. Through that diversity of members and inter- 
ests, general liberty had as many securities as there were separate views in the 
several orders. . . .”” 


Further, Burke insisted that change proceed only with equity, equity mean- 
ing for him substantial protection of vested interests and prescriptive rights. 
Equality was no object for Burke; he viewed with profound respect the privileges 


“Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, pp. 159-160. 

* [bid., p. 101. 

“ Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
“ Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 35. 
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of status and the rights of wealth. Hence, reform which destroyed these pre- 
scriptive rights was not reform but a destruction of the bases of society. The 
same social contract that protected the liberties of the people protected also the 
privileges of the great. To destroy the latter was to nullify the contract and dis- 
rupt civil society. 


“When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode of life by the existing laws, 
and protected in that mode as in a lawful occupation—when they have accommo- 
dated all their ideas and all their habits to it—when the law had long made their 
adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, and their departure from them a 
ground of disgrace and even of penalty—I am sure it is unjust in legislature, by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to their minds and their feelings; forcibly 
to degrade them from their state and condition, and to stigmatize with shame and 
infamy that character, and those customs, which before had been made the measure 
of their happiness and honour. If to this be added an expulsion from their habita- 
tions, and a confiscation of all their goods, | am not sagacious enough to discover 
how this despotick sport, made of the feelings, consciences, prejudices, and prop- 
erties of men, can be discriminated from the rankest tyranny.” 


aa * . 


“But to drive men from independence to live on alms, is itself great cruelty. That 
which might be a tolerable condition to men in one state of life, and not habituated 
to other things, may, when all these circumstances are altered, be a dreadful revo- 
lution; and one to which a virtuous mind would feel pain in condemning any guilt, 
except that which would demand the life of the offender. But to many minds this 
punishment of degradation and infamy is worse than death.” 


Finally, Burke was quite aware of the potency of rational criticism in the 
promotion of social change. He would have agreed with Dewey that critical in- 
quiry always places some portion of the established order in jeopardy. But, unlike 
Dewey, this tendency profoundly disturbed him. Consequently, he deplored, as 
one of the worst evils of the rationalist theory, the constant discussion of the 
fundamental bases of society and of the state. 


“It has been the misfortune (not as these gentlemen think it, the glory) of this 
age, that everything is to be discussed, as if the constitution of our country were 
always to be a subject rather of altercation, than enjoyment.” 


As noted earlier in this paper, Burke distrusted reason almost as much as he trusted 
the accumulated wisdom of the race as it was recorded in social institutions and 
in the unreflecting habits and prejudices of the people. Rational criticism, there- 
fore, should be moderate and restrained—and, in fundamental matters, must always 
be tempered and guided by a profound disposition “to venerate where we are 
not presently able to comprehend.”*' 


Burke yielded a little to the liberal justification of revolution, but not much. 
He denied categorically the doctrine of popular sovereignty, if by that is meant 
a majority “told by the head.” He justified the G lorious Revolution on other 
grounds—those of the entailed rights of the English people, and of necessity.‘ 


* [bid., pp. 158-159. 

* [bid., p. 107. 

* [bid., p. 92. 

“Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., p. 213. 
° Ibid., pp. 116-151. 
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Where the contract has not been broken by the government, he denies the right 
of revolution. But Burke qualifies that rule under certain circumstances. When a 
whole community arises in rebellion, under its natural leaders, then its claim is 
perhaps equal to that of custom and convention—and ought always to guide the 
latter. But when the masses revolt against their superiors, they are simply rebels, 
properly subject to all of the terrors of the law. 


The ultimate justification of revolution, Burke asserts, lies in necessity. 


“...meither he, nor any man, or number of men, have a right (except what ne- 
cessity, which is out of and above all rule, rather imposes then bestowes) to free 
themselves from that primary engagement into which every man born into a com- 
munity as much contracts by his being born into it, as he contracts an obligation 


to certain parents by his having been derived from their bodies.” 


Burke was almost certainly conceding more here than he meant to concede; 
habits of obedience to well established governments are so strong that people do 
not lightly rebel. Burke recognized this fact: 


“I confess I shall assent to it with great reluctance, and only on the compulsion 
of the clearest and firmest proofs; because their account resolves itself into this 
short, but discouraging proposition, “That we have a very good Ministry, but that 
we are a very bad people’; that we set ourselves to bite the hand that feeds us; that 
with a malignant insanity we oppose the measures, and ungratefully vilify the 
persons of those whose sole object is our own peace and prosperity. If a few puny 
libellers, acting under a knot of factious politicians, without virtue, parts, or char- 
acter (such they are constantly represented by these gentlemen) are sufficient to 
excite this disturbance, very perverse must be the disposition of that people, amongst 
whom such a disturbance can be excited by such means. It is besides no small ag- 
gravation of the public misfortune, that the disease, on this hypothesis, appears to 
be without remedy.” 


“I am not one of those who think that the people are never in the wrong. They 
have been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countiies and in this. But 
I do say, that in all disputes between them and their rulers, the presumption is at 
least upon a par in favour of the people. Experience may perhaps justify me in 
going further. When popular discontents have been very prevalent; it may well 
be affirmed and supported, that there has been generally something found amiss 
in the constitution, or in the conduct of the government. The people have no in- 
terest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. But 
with the governing part of the state, it is far otherwise. They certainly may act 
ill by design, as well as by mistake.” 


Burke could not condemn revolution under all circumstances, since as a 
Whig statesman he was compelled to defend the revolution of 1688. His state- 
ments, however, must not be misunderstood. Burke, in the preceding passages, 
was speaking of the people as he understood it—gentlemen, merchants, the sub- 
stantial yeomanry. Nevertheless, the difficulty remains. If necessity justifies revo- 


* Ibid., p. 167. 
“Edmund Burke, “Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontent.” The Writings and 


Speeches of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. (Beaconsfield Edition) Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1901. Vol. I, p. 439. 
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fution, many, if not most, revolutions can be justified, and certainly the French 
Revolution is one of them. It may have been rationalized in the name of “meta- 
physical natural rights,” but it was fought because the vital needs of the people 
demanded a reform that government could not or would not yield. 


Despite his condemnation of the French Revolution, Burke was not totally 
oblivious to this dilemma. It is for precisely this reason that he coupled “an ability 
to improve” with the “disposition to preserve.” But Burke had a keen sense of the 
difficulties involved in fundamental social change, which always means uproot- 
ing established customs, upsetting wanted routines and expectations, and over- 
turning vested interests, prescriptive rights and ancient privileges. He was aware, 
too, that “when people see a political object which they ardently desire . . ., they 
are apt extremely to palliate or underrate the evils which may arise in obtaining 
it.”** Yet sudden or sw eeping reform always entails some measure of evil and in- 
justice. Hence, the burden of proof is necessarily upon those who would propose 
such changes; a burden, moreover, that cannot be met simply by indicating the 
injustice and evils embodied in the present order.*’ Patience and time, joined with 
a deep respect for ancient customs and inherited rights, are the presiding genius 
of true reform.*® 


Burke’s PuHttosopHy Topay 


It is readily apparent that in many of its characteristic details Burke’s social 
philosophy could not be appropriated directly by contemporary American con- 
servatism. Edmund Burke was a polemic writer, debating the great issues con- 
fronting the English nation in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
transposition from the eighteenth to the twentieth century, and from E ngland to 
the United States, has unquestionably brought in its train enormous differences 
in temper and in circumstances. The United “States has never had a titled nobility, 
and the landed aristocracy which Burke so much admired has all but disappeared. 
There is, in fact, no recognized hereditary aristocracy of any kind, although, in 
the older parts of the nation, America does have its “ancient families” and i 
financial dynasties. Moreover, many of the citadels of political power firmly 
controlled by the upper classes in eighteenth century Britain have long since 
fallen before the onslaught of modern “democracy. Indeed, were Burke to return 
today he might conclude, at first sight, that the battle for conservatism, as he 
understood it, has already been lost. 


The conclusion, however, might well be premature. The hereditary landed 
aristocracy of the past has vielded to the “aristocracy” of talents and industrial 
wealth, but distinctions of social prestige and power have not entirely disap- 
peared. In this respect, the confident oop of John Adams has so far been 
borne out by the course of events.*? And, at many points, as Mannheim has 
shown, the remarkable advance of colts in the last few decades has en- 
dowed the occupants of key positions in our society with an importance and a 
power denied to their predecessors.” The battle lines have shifted, but the funda- 


“Burke, “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs,” op. cit., p. 78. 

“ Tbid., pp. 80-81. 

“Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, pp. 170-17 

“ Adams, “Defense of the Constitution,” op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 124-125. 

°° Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. New York: Harcourt, 
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mental issue at stake today is the same as that which agitated the England of 
Edmund Burke. Then, as now, the central problem of the effective and intelligent 
conservative is to make the necessary adjustments in social arrangements  de- 
manded by altered circumstances, while retaining intact, in so far as possible, 
the relative distribution of power and influence obtaining before the adjustment. 


In its essentials, if not in all of its details, Burke’s social and political philoso- 
phy is nicely adapted to the problems and needs of contemporary conservatism. 
For, as Lord Hugh Cecil has noted, Burke eloquently formulated and defended 
the basic principles of conservatism in its permanent form: 


“In the first place Burke insisted on the importance of religion and the value of 
its recognition by the State. Secondly, he hated and denounced with his whole 
heart injustice to individuals committed in the course of political or social reform. 
Thirdly, he attacked the revolutionary conception of equality, and maintained 
the reality and necessity of the distinctions of rank and station. Fourthly, he upheld 
private property as an institution sacred in itself and vital to the well- -being of 
society. Fifthly, he regarded human society rather as an organism than a mechan- 
ism, and an organism about which there is much that is mysterious. Sixthly, in 
close connection with this sense of the organic character of society, he urged the 
necessity of keeping continuity with the past and making changes as gradually 
and with as slight a dislocation as possible.” 


But, from the standpoint of contemporary conservatism, the great merit of 
Burke’s thought, as contrasted with the tenets of classical liberalism, is that it 
permits a conservative solution of the social problems of a modern industrial 
society which, without any inherent contradiction, can take full account of the 
enormous importance of corporate bodies and action in our society. As James 
Truslow Adams has said, the emergence of the giant corporation has entailed 

“one of the most sudden and colossal readjustments in human relations—social, 
economic and ethical—which society has ever undergone.”*? The rise of the cor- 
poration, moreover, has been accompanied by the growth, in number and in sig- 
nificance, of large and powerful organized interest groups. The American con- 
servative is committed to the retention and the defense of the corporation. A 
consistent and constructive conservatism, therefore, must recognize that in many 
crucial areas of modern life corporate action and relationships have decisively 
replaced individual action and relationships. There is no sustenance for conserva- 
tism either in the denial of this fact, or in the absurd pretense that, in its nature 
and in its social consequences, corporate activity is smiply a form of individual 
activity. In the long run, the future of conservatism will depend upon its capacity 
to devise an effective conservative answer to the social problems created by the 
growth of an interdependent industrial society characterized by large scale, or- 
ganized group action. 


Conservative and thoughtful students of society, for example, like Elton 
Mayo and Peter Drucker, have called attention to the fact that a modern indus- 
trial plant i is not simply a loose aggregation of discrete individuals. On the con- 
trary, it is a social system which can achieve full industrial and social efficiency 


* Lord Hugh Cecil, Conservatism. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1912, p. 48. 
* James Truslow Adams, Frontiers of American Culture. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944, p. 115. 
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only as it becomes a community.** From the conservative point of view, it is 
essential that leadership in the industrial community rest with business manage- 
ment. Within certain limits, management is keenly aware of this fact. No small 
part of the antagonism of ‘ ‘business” to the labor union stems directly from the 
recognition on the part of management that the union is a dangerous competitor 
in the contest for the loyalty and devotion of the worker. But management can 
meet this challenge through constructive, rather than through repressive measures, 
only as it thoroughly assimilates in its own thinking the idea that the plant is a 
social system which, to be industrially and humanly satisfactory, must achieve 
community. , 


The modern progressive, of course, will find in Burke a persistent and an 
able opponent. But progressives, as well as conservatives, may profit from tne 
study of his thought. If Burke’s organic theory of society verges, at times, on the 
metaphysical and political errors of objective idealism, it also embodies social in- 
sights which progressives, no less than conservatives, will ignore at their peril. 
Further, progressive thought and action, if it is to be intelligent, must take ac- 
count of the very real elements of strength in the conservative case. Burke’s major 
arguments represent something more than mere errors to be rejected and exposed. 
In almost every Case, they represent, in fact, genuine, if partial insights, w hich 
the progressives must somehow incorporate in their own thought and program. 
Limitations of space, as well as of ability, preclude any full development of this 
point. But Burke’s emphasis upon continuity is particularly important in this 
connection. Intelligent social change in a period of crisis necessarily involves an 
element of novelty and creativity. But U topian thought, untempered by a strong 
sense of tradition and historical continuity, is usually either wholly ineffective 
or highly dangerous. Progressive social reconstruction must be seen as a basic 
alternative to both revolution and conservatism if it is to offer a significant social 
and political program. 0 


* Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Boston: Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, 1945; and Peter Drucker, The New Society. 
New York: Harper, 1949, 1950. 

















CAUSATION, GOALS, AND METHODOLOGY: 


The Reconstructionist Perspective 
BY THEODORE BRAMELD 


RECENT Issues OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY contain stimulating critiques of a 
position I have been calling “reconstructionism.” I should like to consider these 
critiques in the reverse order of their appearance: “The Ontology of Reconstruc- 
tionism,” by Frank C. Wegener; “Is Reconstructionism in Education a Flowering 
of Progressivism?” by E. V. Sayers;? and a lengthy review of Patterns of Educa- 
tional Philosophy, by Isaac B. Berkson.® 


Because reconstructionism is an unfinished effort to come to grips with 
crucial educational and cultural issues of our time, I am indebted to all three of 
my colleagues for having challenged me to make clear, if I can, those aspects of 
the position which trouble them most. 


| 


Professor Wegener concentrates almost exclusively upon one chapter of 
Patterns where “beliefs about realitv” are outlined.‘ He begins by reaffirming my 
insistence that reconstructionist theory is somewhat eclectic in the sense that “it 
is composed of beliefs derived from diverse sources,” and that it does not as yet 
possess an “integrated compactness.” Slowly, however, this reaffirmation fades 
into the background. His chief concern becomes that of proving quite the con- 
trary—namely, if I may select one of many such assertions, that my position is 
almost but not quite one hundred per cent “logically compatible” with “Eco- 
nomic Determinism and Dialectical Materialism,” two related doctrines that are 
anything but eclectic in their assumptions of a monistic theory of causation and 
of a predetermined, teleological metaphysics. 


Since reconstructionism, as developed both in Patterns and more briefly in 
an earlier book,* rejects both these assumptions, one may inquire why Professor 
Wegener reaches a completely different judgment from the one he cautiously 
asserts at the outset. The answer may lie in my organization: I have followed a 
method utilized in a much earlier study® by ordering major stages of the total in- 
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terpretation in a series of separate but interdependent sections and chapters. Each 
of these relates to all other stages in somewhat the same way that a skeletal struc- 
ture depends upon the muscular, neural, and every other segment of a living 
organism. To isolate any one chapter, therefore, and to characterize the over r-all 
theory from it alone is comparable to the assertion that a skeleton constitutes the 
whole animal. 


Anyone who cares to read the chapters preceding and especially following 
the one so disturbing to Professor Wegener, and to regard them interdependently 
with it, will recognize that reconstructionism cannot possibly maintain, for ex- 
ample, the theory “of economic causation attributed to it. The reason it cannot is 
that there is a basic distinction, familiar to every empirical philosopher of science, 
between recognizing the influence of economic or other social conditions upon 
cultural events and asserting that these are virtually the sole cause of such events. 
Thus, that economic conditions have played, and do play, a tremendous role in 
group conflicts (the history of Negro-white relations in Professor Wegener's 
state of Texas is not too remote an instance) is surely a hypothesis that few 
empirical students of social forces would care to reject. If reconstructionism is 
concerned to emphasize— perhaps even more than progressivism—this kind of 
hypothesis, it is because social scientists themselves increasingly emphasize it. 


Emphasis, however, is one thing, and determination another. The latter term, 
indeed, connotes a theory I cannot accept— particularly when determinism be- 
comes transposed (as it does for both the orthodox Marxist and Thomist) with a 
fatalistic belief that the historic chain of causes and effects is already forged by 
absolute laws of historical reality. Actually, the stress in Patterns upon social con- 
flicts, allegiances, and conditioners has exactly the opposite intent: man’s power 
to utilize his individual and collective intelligence in remaking his environment 
is enhanced, not hindered, by sharp awareness of the obstacles in his way. Such 
awareness prepares the way for, indeed is indispensable to, any program of demo- 
cratic achievement. For this reason, it is considered prior to the constructive 
theories of knowledge and value, but implemented educationally throughout the 
remaining sections together with those theories.’ 


This distinction between cultural conditions and monistic causation is so 
clearly developed by Professor Gardner Murphy in his Personality: A Biosocial 
Approach to Origins and Structure® that 1 would like to call it to Professor 
Wegener’s particular attention in this context. There the distinction is made be- 
tween the “economic situation” in general and what is called “self-maintenance 
mores” in particular—the latter enjoying “two-way relations with other mores, 
but tend[ing] to serve as figure in the social figure- ground pattern.” I should 
record my almost complete endorsement of this conception, and of Professor 
Murphy’s volume, as scientific support for a creative theory of personality within 
a firmly recognized cultural matrix. It is one of many recent contributions from 
the human sciences that support, and are supported by, the major principles of 
the educational philosophy, whatever it may be called, that is now required by 
an age of crisis. The question of whether such a philosophy would be “new” is 
unimportant; it is raised by its critics and not by its defenders. 


"Cf. Chapters 15-16; Section 2, Part 3; and Part 4. 
*New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Cf. especially Part 6. 
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I have disregarded Professor Wegener’s more detailed contentions because 
nearly all of them exemplify his major difficulty. For example, far from believing 
that man “must be the product of cultural forces beyond his own control,” the 
whole purpose of reconstructionism is to show how man may direct those forces 
cooperatively toward the goal of a humane and peaceful world. Far from be- 
lieving that the “eventual emergence of a collectivistic economy is inevitable,” it 
is yet to be settled whether, in an age of atomic warfare, there will be any econ- 
omy at all. And far from rejecting the “Great Tradition” of human worth, of 
freedom and equality, the purpose of reconstructionism is precisely to dignify 
and revitalize that tradition on a planetary scale. Thus, I find myself not only 
agreeing fully with the first four of the abstractions that Professor Wegener 
asserts in behalf of the “democratic philosophy of life”; it is quite likely I could 
agree with the other two, also, if a little further communication were attempted 
between us. 


Why, then, does so much disagreement still seem to prevail? Is it perhaps 
because Professor Wegener, as a “transcendental realist,” is thus far unwilling to 
weigh the meaning of his abstractions on the scale of a — of knowledge— 
a scale I believe now to be indispensable to any philosophy of education willing 
to descend below the level of verbal dispute into the arena of cultural experience? 


II 


I would ask Professor Sayers a somewhat similar question. Although he has 
raised a more cogent issue than has Professor Wegener, one may still inquire 
whether his major contention that progressivism is primarily and properly limi- 
ited to the methodological discipline of experimental inquiry, and that recon- 
structionism violates this principle by its strong concern with definite cultural 
ends, does not itself reflect as much an ideological as a “purely” philosophical 
problem. At any rate, the thesis I have argued in Patterns that progressivism’s 
stress upon methodology neatly reinforces the mood of a culture in transition—a 
culture involved more in how to get things done effectively than in what to get 
them done for—is not refuted merely by reiterating the obvious importance of 
that methodology. As a matter of fact, the thesis is moyenne nowhere more elo- 
quently than by one of the greatest pragmatists, George Herbert Mead, in an 
essay familiar to Professor Savers, where Mead reminds us that pragmatism is an 
expression of the American belief that “the ideal phase of politics and business 
has been found in the process rather than in their objectives.”* I might add that 
this accent sometimes becomes also a peculiarly convenient rationale when pres- 
sures upon educators make it difficult or dangerous for them to take sides with 
political or economic objectives which at the moment happen to be unpopular. 


And yet, while progressivism may and does invite such interpretation, it quite 
as legitimately invites another kind. Just because it can be characterized as a 
philosophy of cultural transition, it suffers from profound intellectual and emo- 
tional tension—a philosophy pulled in more than one direction at once. If there 
are those, reminiscent of the early nineteenth century when Hegel’s influence was 
high, who may be called ‘ ‘right- Dewey! ites, ” there are others who may with 
equal propriety be called “‘left- -Deweyi ites.” Both groups find in Professor Dewey 
the grounds for their orientation, because both stresses may be found in him. The 
stress in Professor Sayers’ thinking, I venture to suggest, derives largely from the 


*“The Philosophies of Royce, James, and Dewey in Their American Setting.” International 
Journal of Ethics, Jan., 1930. 
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“right” orientation in the pragmatic spectrum, and while it is an entirely defensi- 
ble stress it is not thereby to be construed as identical with the spectrum as a 
whole. For example, as Professor Brubacher so fairly observes,’ all the most em- 
phasized principles of reconstructionism are to be found implicitly or explicitly 
within the framework of progressivism. In emulation of others much more com- 
petent than I to do so, I take Professor Dewey at his own word and regard his 
philosophy as a dynamic, growing one which must be prepared to modify itself 
to keep pace with changing cultural conditions. I have used the term, “recon- 
structionism,” wisely or not, because it has seemed to me that different labels 
sometimes help to dramatize the need for intermittent restructuring of concepts, 
and because “progressive education” too often now connotes either nothing 
meaningful at all or almost exclusively “right-Deweyism.” 


Let me, then, try to focus upon the more “leftward” orientation in the 
pragmatic spectrum. Professor Sayers is disturbed, to begin with, because re- 
constructionism concerns itself with “a reconstruction of patterns principally 
for the conduct of economic affairs” and regards itself as the “co-partner of poli- 
tics.” This is true up to a point, but to be accurate we must immediately include 
other areas that are constantly interwoven with politics and economics. Thus, to 
take the latter first, we must avoid the error of monistic causation discussed in 
connection with Professor Wegener’s critique; and we must observe that in the 
operating “blueprints” of reconstructionism, the proposed “economy of abund- 
ance’ is always related in yng ways with “the service state,” a “scientific so- 
ciety,” a “cultural design,” “educational system” a “humane order and a 
“world democracy.”™ onal the stress upon economic problems and goals is 
generously supported by Professor Dewey’s writings. Take, as one instance, the 
opening and closing chapters of The Educational Frontier’ *—chapters written 
with Professor Childs in the despair of the Great Depression but quite possibly 
even more relevant, in perspective, to the precarious period through which we 
are now passing. The same generalization is applicable to politics: if the term is 
interpreted in the context of democratic political theory rather than in a narrow 
sense, the reconstructionist would completely endorse what Professor Dew ey 
himself says in the significantly titled essay, “Education as Politics.”’* And w ho 
has been more forthright than he in the assertion that teachers have everything 
to gain by alliance with organized labor—the most powerful economic- political 
alignment of ordinary people that anyone can find in our democracy?" 


The question remains as to whether the “leftward” orientation in Profes- 
sor Dewey’s philosophy invites commitment to strongly, even radically, demo- 
cratic goals along with the method by which they may be reached. While he 
opposes, and rightly so, any “fixed goals” in the sense of rigid and absolute dog- 
~ he has gone a long way tow ard inv iting exactly the kind of defensible—that 

public and verifiable— partialities which reconstructionists also invite. Con- 
sidae his brilliant essay, “Science and Society.” There he is not willing even to 
resort to the more tenuous term, “planning,” as a legitimate democratic goal: he 
speaks of “planned control of social forces”; he urges “planned social use of the 
resources of scientific knowledge”; he insists that “the issue is between chaos and 


” Brubacher, John S. Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. 303-305. 

"Cf. pp. 495-501. 

* Kilpatrick, William H. (Ed.). New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. 

* Dewey, John. Education Today. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 157-163. 

“Cf. Ibid., pp. 303-307. 
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order, chance and control: the haphazard use and the planned use of scientific 
techniques.” The reconstructionist effort to spell out the meaning of his demand 
is only a fumbling start at answering Professor Dewey’s own question: “For what 
ends shall it (science) be used? Shall it be used deliberately, systematically, for 
the promotion of a social well-being, or shall it be employ ed primarily for private 
aggrandizement, leaving its larger social results to chance?”*® 


And yet, for reasons that may again be traceable more to ideological than 
to philosophical motivations, any sustained effort to answer his question, to deter- 
mine what precisely is meant by a planned democratic order, or to hold convic- 
tions about it in the way that Professor Dewey holds convictions about ‘ ‘planned 
social use,” somehow becomes metamorphosed into an inquitous effort at indoc- 
trination or authoritarianism. Nor does Professor Sayers strengthen his criticism 
by quoting from Professors Mosier or Hook. As to the former, I respectfully 
refer Professor Sayers to comments I have made elsewhere.’* As to the latter, 
the greatest value of Professor Hook’s statement is to demonstrate that those who 
once were “left-Deweyites” are quite as capable of becoming “right-Deweyites,” 
given a certain climate of opinion, as others are capable of moving in the opposite 
direction. What Professors Savers and Hook both choose to overlook in my 
formulation is that there is a crucial difference between the right of teachers to 
express convictions—about a planned democratic order or about any other order 

—and their right to force them upon others. Reconstructionists are as strongly 
opposed to indoctrination as anyone else—indeed, they are if anything, more 
strongly opposed. For they insist that the surest safeguard against indoctrination 
is the obligation of the teacher, first, to be as frank as ‘possible about his own con- 
victions and, second, to provide rich experiences in group learning where those 
convictions may be subjected to criticism and comparison by other teachers, as 
well as by students, in the course of reaching consensuses for or against them. 


The real issue here is not indoctrination versus non-indoctrination; both 
progressivists and reconstructionists oppose the former and support the latter. 
Rather, it is whether commitment to clear cut, rather than nebulous or innocuous, 
cultural goals is a proper prerogative of good education. While Professor Sayers 
seems content with ends viewed as “matters of perspective, attitude, intellect, 
and skill,” and while Professor Hook seems content with the surely safe enough 
ends of “truth, beauty, and integrity,” reconstructionists prefer to follow through 
the full, democratically radical intent of Professor Kilpatrick’s commitment to 
“One World” where national sov ereignty is limited,’’ and of Professor Dewey’s 
commitment to a “planned control of social forces.’”*® The needed theory, in 
short, would merely explicate further while always insisting upon continuous 
re-examination and reclarification of exactly these commitments. Whether or not 
similar commitments should eventually come to be held by student-citizens is a 
question for them to decide cooperatively and freely in the democratic laboratory 
of school and community. 


* Cf. Dewey, John. Philosophy and Civilization. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 
Reprinted in Fisch, Max (Ed.). Classic American Philosophers. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, 1951. Pp. 381-389. (Italics mine). 

*“The Philosophy of Reconstructionism: A Reply to Professor Mosier. 
Theory, 1:134-138, 142, Aug., 1951. 

* Cf. Kilpatrick, William H. Philosophy of Education. New York: MacMillan Company, 
1951. P. 415. 

* Cf. footnote 15, 
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III 

Professor Berkson’s review is, in a sense, a more effective answer to Professor 
Sayers (and to Professor Wegener as well) than any I might offer. For, while 
Professor Berkson also finds reasons for sharp criticism, he is scrupulously careful 
to view my version of reconstructionism as a whole, and thus to recognize that 
just as its ontology must always be judged in relation to its epistemology and 
axiology, so its emphasis upon goals must always be seen in relation to the methods 
by which they may be won. 

I am sure, for example, that he would never permit himself to say with Pro- 
fessor Sayers that reconstructionism “rejects the emphasis of the progressivist 
upon method,” that “it lets the democratic method go by the board in thus em- 
phasizing majority rule. . .,” or that “it appears to discard the method.” On the 
contrary, that Professor Berkson recognizes how central methodology is to re- 
constructionism is obvious from this passage in his review: 

“*Truth-seeking through social consensus’ is the way to the method of agree- 
ment. This is not the ordinary democratic process of arriving at practical agree- 
ments after discussion, but a very intricate procedure involving... goal seeking, 
prehension, the unrational, ideology, utopia, myth, the giving and exchange of testi- 
mony as to experience, communication and group dynamics. The total process aims 
to arrive at goals of action. . .” 


am sure, too, that Professor Berkson would not permit himself to propagandize 
against the reconstructional methodology by using the term, “propaganda,” in a 
negative and uncritical sense. If he discussed it at all, I would expect him to recog- 
nize how my definition of propaganda is derived from such experts in the science 
of communication as Professor Doob,’” and how any preconception of the term 
that he might hold is not to be confused with that derivation. 

This is not to say that Professor Berkson is happy with what he regards as 
too strong a flavor of Rousseau and James in my interpretation of social consensus 
as the key to democratic methodology. This may be a legitimate criticism; I am 
well aware that the principle is vulnerable indeed. At the same time, one may ask 
whether the components of social consensus to which he himself calls attention 
(i.e., consideration of maximum evidence, communication, agreem lent, and ac- 
tion) are quite as overshadowed by the “prehensive” and “dyonysian” stress as his 
review would have us believe. As I understand social consensus, it is an attempt 
to delineate and invigorate, with the aid of the social sciences and arts, the im- 
plications in Jefferson’s tremendous principle of “consent of the governed.” I do 
not think we have as yet begun to appreciate those implications for a group- 
centered culture such as our ow n. Stuart Chase warns us that we simply must 
find new “roads to agreement” if our civilization is not to break down under the 
strain of intragroup and intergroup conflicts which beset us on every side.*? No 
greater challenge has ever confronted public education in our history than this, 
and the methodology for which I, in common with many others, wish to plead 
is concerned to meet that challenge. Anything less than the widest possible opera- 
tion of social consensus, in all its dimensions, is to fail in our responsibility. My 
critics and I are all agreed that totalitarianism is an evil and a threat, but I fear 
that their reluctance to consider the urgency either of reconstructed democratic 
ends or commensurate democratic means may eventuate in their helping totali- 
tarianism to win by default. 0 


_— 


* Cf. Doob, Leonard W. Propaganda. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. 
* Cf. Roads to Agreement. New York: Harper and‘ Brothers, 1951. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO ADVENTURES IN IDEAS: 


RE.icious VALUEs IN Epucation. By Ward Madden. New York: Harper Brothers. 
1951. 203 pages. 


Crisis AND Hope 1n American Epucation. By Robert Ulich. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1951. 235 pages. 


Ever since the rise of the totalitarian states in this century, American educa- 
tional philosophers have been asking themselves whether democracy can match 
the faith and devotion which the ideologies of those states have been able to in- 
spire in their citizenry. World War II and its victorious outcome seemed to have 
answered this question. Yet in the period of insecurity and uncertainty that has 
followed, the questioning was renewed and has grown in insistence. Attention 
was directed to the American public school and doubt was expressed whether it 
was doing its part, not merely in arming youth against seditious doctrines, but 
in teaching them a positive faith by which to live ‘through these difficult times. 
Misgivings were entertained in particular about the experimentalist school of 
thought, which was said by some to have undermined the common ground on 
which Americans might affirm their faith in the vitality of their own tradition. 
Ward Madden’s book, Religious Values in Education, is to be welcomed as a 
serious attempt to deal with these criticisms. It also proposes a “religious” philos- 
ophy of education that would transcend narrow partisanship and sectarianism, 
and restore a communal faith. 


The author begins by making a distinction, which is familiar from Dewey’s 
A Common Faith, between the forms of institutionalized religion and the religious 
spirit. It is the latter in which he is primarily interested, and he finds it manifested 
in human lives that are imbued “with faith in the transformability of existence 
for the better.”(9) His definition of the religious quality of experience also fol- 
lows closely that of Dewey. “. . . activities have religious quality when they are 
conducted wholeheartedly w ith insight into their significance and faith in their 
worthwhileness.” (9) The irreligious spirit, by contrast, is the spirit of hopeless- 
ness, cynicism and negation. By his belief in progress and his affirmation of the 
worth of the common life of man, Mr. Madden shows that his thought moves 
within the familiar frame of experimental naturalism. Yet, and this is what mat- 
ters, he introduces into it novel elements for which the more orthodox exponents 
of this philosophy have found no room because they regarded them as alien and 
hostile to their own doctrines. To attempt, as Mr. Madden does, a reinterpretation 
of the Christian view of human existence and to plead for its wisdom must seem 
to mere retailers of Deweyism the very height of audacity; and to confess in- 
debtedness to Dewey as well as to Niebuhr and Wieman may in their eyes con- 
demn him of heresy. But to this reviewer, the courage for so difficult an under- 
taking, even though it is not wholly successful, is what lends distinction to his 
book, for it promises to help American philosophy of education to break out of 
the narrow chamber too long inhabited by the same type of mind. 


The breath of fresh air which is here admitted may help restore to the minds 
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of educational philosophers a sense of the complexity of human existence. The 
heart of what Mr. Madden writes about is a discussion of the paradoxes of human 
life as well as of education, and his numerous illustrations of these make it clear 
that he is beyond any danger of adopting pat answers and naive activist slogans 
for the difficult questions into which he has chosen to inquire. Take, for example, 
the paradox which consists in the necessity of our committing ourselves to a 
definite set of values while recognizing their limitations. The knowledge of this 
truth is a good deal older than experimentalism. It is at least as old as Christianity 
which, as Mr. Madden remarks, “in its widest interpretation is perhaps the most 
dramatic and awesome statement ever made, bringing attention to the fact that 
man can expect to find no final answers. . .” (45) Or take the paradox of loyalty. 
We require, in order to become persons, a community from which to receive and 
for which we may live; and we require also, in order to become moral person- 
alities, a self to which we are loyal; yet “there is no one community or any ulti- 
mate self to which the child should become irrevocably committed for all 
time.” (91) Or take, as a final example, the paradox of social service. Dewey’s 
conception has been that philosophy, in order to be of such service, must become 
social diagnosis, prognosis, and direction of the moving forces in a given society. 
This may be desirable, but it is not always possible, and it is refreshing to find 
Mr. Madden admitting this. In fact, it is surprising to discover a writer who in 
many important respects is in the experimentalist tradition and yet has a good 
word to say about solitude and withdrawal from the world, and who has reflected 
upon the importance of requiring that society tolerate groups of individuals 
whose thought may not be practicable but which may keep alive human hope 
in the transformability of existence. 


The value of this whole frank discussion of the complex and paradoxical 
nature of human existence is that it achieves a fresh understanding of the moral 
and religious traditions of Western civilization, and indeed it may do this better 
than any courses in general education that have lately been established for just 
this purpose. If Mr. Madden is able to find some companions in his work among 
American educationists, we shall soon be a long way from the querulous insistence 
of such people as Boyd Bode that the conflict between democracy and tradition 
must be the central issue for the philosophy of education. 


The latter chapters of the book discuss the aesthetic and contemplative as- 
pects of education, but skim rather hastily over these important matters. Never- 
theless, there is frank criticism of important deficiencies in American education in 
these respects, and one senses a mute protest against the hyper-rationalism of the 
experimentalist school in the phrase, “We need a new generation of myth- 
builders.” (175) It is finally pointed out that while authoritarian states and 
churches have used cults, ritual, w orship and myth, the democratic, scientific 
culture distrusts and fears them. This brings us back to the idea stated at the be- 
ginning of this review: “We have come to “distrust emotion itself and to place our 
faith solely in rationality as the means of improving the quality of existence.’ 
(170) Mr. Madden feels that democracy is greatly remiss in having brought 
about this condition and fears that the distrust of * ‘cultic symbolism” corrodes 
the very faith in democracy. Accordingly, he advises us “to plan and choose a 
system ‘of cultic sy mbolism to express meanings deemed most worthy by the 
group.” (169) 
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It is here that this reviewer would raise certain questions. The first of these 
concerns the possibility of consciously creating a new mythology. Mr. Madden 
agrees with the definition of my thology quoted at length on pages 172 to 174, 
in which it is described as something operating “at lev els far deeper and richer 
than the mind,” and as exercising “an urgency of control more compelling than 
the intellect can ever command.” Between this definition and his demand for a 
modern, consciously planned mythology there is an obvious contradiction. How, 
one wonders, did it pass unnoticed? Perhaps Mr. Madden does not suspect how 
inevitably he is committed to being a man of this self-conscious, rationalistic age, 
dislike it in some respects as he may. Like Mr. Brameld, who also is calling for 
anew my thology, he overestimates the powers of the rational scientific mind to 
the extent that he believes it capable of restoring the depth of unconscious, com- 
pulsive power and self-certainty which religions and mythologies once supplied. 
I find this hybris difficult to reconcile with the substance of his work, which is 
marked by a spirit of humility. 


A second question concerns the validity of the assertion that a democracy, 
not less than an authoritarian state, requires a cultic symbolism and “a new 
generation of myth-builders.” Let us remember that Western democracy is a late 
flower of the rational spirit of Western civilization and at its core lies the old 
knowledge of the fallibility of human wisdom. This knowledge, when translated 
into political terms and institutions, seeks to guard against the domination of man 
by man by making secure his rights to rational criticism, disagreement, and pro- 
test. Thus, in a democracy men are trusted with determining for themselves the 
worth of what they rhay believe, value and w orship. To believe in democracy is, 
therefore, to have faith in the moral maturity of man. It is not possible, it seems 
to me, to hold this belief and at the same time to require a compulsive my thology, 
defined as a body of “uncriticized and fundamental notions,” in order to give 
meaning to a people’s collective existence. 


No doubt the temptation to require a new powerful faith for democracy is 
now strong. It arises from a widespread sense of futility and even more from an 
anxiety that democracy may be unable to match the energies of people in totali- 
tarian states which have fabricated new myths and new absolutes with success. 
Why, it is asked, should not democracies avail themselves of similar, only less 
reprehensible, means? In all this agitation, it is not really made clear what is the 
purpose of thus mobilizing the collective energies. If it is merely greater social 
cohesion and “moral rearmament” that is wanted, a revival of old-fashioned pa- 
triotism and patriotic education will fill this need, and, incidentally, this is what 
an experimentalist such as John L. Childs is now willing to consider in his latest 
book. Mr. Madden, however, is a serious writer and not anxious to make his 
educational philosophy sail before the prevailing political winds. His concern is 
rather with a long-term future of democratic life which he sees threatened by 
the progressive < attrition of the religious quality in human existence. I fail to share 
his sense of alarm because I find it inconsistent to desire at once a my thology which 
will give collective worth and meaning to life and ; 1 democratic social order 

which gives me freedom to discover and create that meaning for myself, as well 
as to win the sympathetic understanding of others for values that make life worth 
living. There is no need to call for a collective soul in a land in which we still 
may call our souls our own. What does alarm me, I confess, is the growing de- 
mand expressed by more than one American educational philosopher for a new 
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compulsive mythology. Perhaps this demand testifies to an emotionally starved 
life, and in that case it should be regarded as a symptom of illness or imbalance, 
rather than a strength, of contemporary American life. It speaks poorly, however, 
for any real progress in the humanization of man which we should expect to be 
made by those who have chosen that humanization for their vocation. Instead of 
thirsting for a new overwhelming collective faith, we might modestly devote our- 
selves to cultivating humanity in small intimate groups, such as our own students, 
in which individuals may come to know, understand, and love one another. 


A third and final question has to do with the assertion restated once more 
at the end of the book that any genuine religious life must emerge from the 
common life of the people. ( (190) T o this one may readily agree and yet wonder 
whether the emergence of a new religious life w ill occur as simply and painlessly 
as that phrase suggests. Religions, to judge from the example of Christianity alone, 
require their visionaries, their martyrs and their saints, men who deal mortal 
blows to old orders and beliefs and who suffer agonies for it. Religion, though it 
is said to “emerge from the people,” is likely to take long and patient missionary 
work merely to “be understood and received ‘by the people. For a genuine religion 
aims at nothing less than accomplishing the miracle of making the incredible 
credible to the incredulous. Also, the few whose faith is to succeed in moving 
the mountains of social conformity and indifference are likely to require the 
power of institutions and doctrines to aid them in their task. When this is finally 
accomplished, the democratic philosopher of education may perceive that in call- 
ing for a new religion he has got a great deal more than he first bargained for. 


These criticisms are not prompted by a spirit hostile to Mr. Madden’s work. 
They are, as has been indicated, questions which he may consider in his future 
writing. To it this reviewer, for one, looks forward and would like to encourage 
it, if encouragement be needed. 


* * * 


A second adventure in educational ideas is found in Crisis and Hope in 
American Education by Robert Ulich. This author is well known from previous 
Ww ritings in the history and philosophy of education, and to those who take satis- 
faction in putting labels on men’s thoughts, he is known also as an idealist. The 
educational climate being what it has during the last decades in this country, 
idealism is nowadays regarded as a stigma rather than a philosophy. The prevalent 
opinion, recently echoed again by Mr. Brameld, has been that idealists are scurvy 
fellows who let themselves be hired by reactionary and conservative groups to 
disguise their evil interests with pious phrases about universal human values. Mr. 
Ulich’s book will disappoint these detractors of idealism. It has no truck with 
the educational hypocrisies of our own or any other day, and it is free from all 
nostalgia for any sort of golden past. It is, as he himself suggests, a utopia. But it 
is not the kind of utopia which is built with a priori truths that have no relation 
to contemporary educational problems. On the contrary, it is the product of a 
mind that has been driven close to despair over the amount of human waste ob- 
servable in American education. But it is also the product of a mind filled with 
a deep reverence for life. Accordingly, though Mr. Ulich has some very blunt 
and radical things to say about the American school and university, his remarks 
are balanced by a spirit of affirmation, and it is from this that constructive pro- 
posals spring. 
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These proposals relate to the reform of secondary, higher, and adult educa- 
tion, and to the training of teachers. Their discussion inv olves administrative and 
technical questions, but the author never strays far or for long from the things 
which matter most, namely, the quality of human relations which schools and 
teachers, for better or for worse, help to create. It is precisely in this respect 
that the American school is found wanting. His first chapters are accordingly 
devoted to setting forth his criticisms and these are followed by a sketch of “the 
school of the future.” Among the things that are remiss in American education 
are the following: its neglect of the cultivation .of emotion and sentiment; its 
hypocrisy in claiming to have created a common high school whereas in reality 
this is an aggregate of groups fortuitously divided by social status and prejudice; 
its sacrifice of individuality to a specious equality and timid conformity; its drab 
and ineffectual intellectualism which results in widespread boredom and resent- 
ment among students; and, finally, the general absence of imaginative thought 
as far as administrative reforms are concerned and a drifting with whatever eco- 
nomic and social forces happen to be in command. 


Against this background of neglects and defects, Mr. Ulich projects his edu- 
cational utopia and his school of the future. The cultivation of the emotions will 
form the basis of the common education of all children in order that the bog of 
barbarism, brutality and infantilism in which much of modern psychic life stag- 
nates may be drained. This part of education will seek to develop devotion, rever- 
ence and contemplation, and it will find a home in the chapel which is to be part 
of the school-community house. A concert hall, a stage, and an art gallery will 
provide further important aids in cultivating the human psyche. The dance, 
eurythmics, and games conceived in the ‘ ‘musical” sense of the Greeks complete 
this discipline and refinement of the emotional life of youth. 


We are offered next a sketch of the intellectual life of the ideal school, and 
it is here that Mr. Ulich proposes a bold program of differentiation. Instead of 
bowing to extraneous and essentially irrelevant criteria, he would guide students, 
with whatever aid psychologists can render, into four distinct study groups and 
programs in which their natural endowments and preferences may receive full 
recognition and development. “If our schools fail to help a person discover his 
purpose, they fail in almost everything that really matters,” writes the author, 
and clearly his aim in introducing this differentiation is to promote the variety of 
human excellence and to raise its standards. The four major divisions will care 
for the intellectuals who are subdivided into humanists and scientists, the execu- 
tives, the artisans, and the average and below-average persons and workers with- 
out particularly marked ability or preference. Each group is accorded its place 
and importance in society, and each is encouraged to take pride in the particular 
achievements which are possible for it. At the same time, the spirit of commonalty 
is preserved and cared for by common acts of worship and recreation. 


The problems of the educational profession are then discussed at some length. 
Teaching i is described as essentially an “inspirational profession,” but no hostility 
is display ed toward the scientific study of education. Only it is pointed out that 
existing training programs are apt to mislead the future teacher as to the nature 
of the work that awaits him. It does not consist in the mechanical] employment 
of standard methods and techniques upon which professors of education have set 
“the seal of purity.” For, indeed, the separation of method from subject matter 
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is artificial, and it is only in the unity of both that fruitful learning takes place. 
The essential attribute of a good teacher is that he succeed in discovering and 
promoting the indigenous powers that are latent in his students. What can help 
a young teacher succeed in this? “Whence,” as the author puts it, “does the 
power of inspiration spring?” He mentions the teacher’s faith in the social value 
of his work, a faith nourished by an acquaintance with the creative process in 
art, literature, and religion, and by association with imaginative, sensitive persons. 
It is worth noting that he does not, in contrast to Mr. Madden, ask for a new 
social myth to inspire the teacher with faith in the value of his work. Rather, he 
thinks “The source of energy that kindles a person’s imagination and produces 
associations lies mainly in a full life itself.” (130) 


Do many American teachers live a full life? Mr. Ulich knows that they do 
not, and he briefly refers to some of the well-known social conditions which pre- 
vent them. But in this somewhat diffuse discussion of the problems of the teacher, 
the radical spirit which marks most of this book seems to flag. This reviewer 
would have liked to find here a proposal for a plan of teacher education as bold 
as are the proposals made for the reform of the common school. The state of 
teacher colleges and schools of education, which at present repel rather than 
attract the able student, stands in need of a thorough inquiry. A reform begun at 
this end would not, it is true, remove at once by itself the social frustrations 
from which the profession now suffers. But by making the study of education 
intellectually challenging, as it rarely is at present, professional schools and de- 
partments could induce more able and devoted persons to take up teaching as a 
vocation. Such a change in personnel would in the end help remove the adverse 
social conditions under which the profession now labors. 


More specific again is Mr. Ulich’s discussion of the problems of higher edu- 
cation, where he is often of one mind with Howard Mumford Jones, who had 
many hard things to say on this subject in his book, Education and World Trag- 
edy. Instead of examining these criticisms of the American university in detail, 
however, this review will conclude with some comments upon the educational 
philosophy which underlies Crisis and Hope in American Education. 


This philosophy is, like Mr. Madden’s, religious in that it calls our attention 
to the presence of powers in our lives which we ourselves have not created and 
of which, as it behooves our education to point out, we are a part. Mr. Ulich 
similarly emphasizes that the religious sense which education is to cultivate has 
nothing to do with a body of doctrines and seeks no support in a special revela- 
tion. Indeed, his religious philosophy has in it a strain of that mysticism which 
has always been suspect to Christian orthodoxy because its speculative freedom 
necessarily carries a threat of heresy. There is, therefore, no danger that this type 
of thought might end in the prescription of a new dogma to be imposed upon 
the education of youth. It does not seek salvation in any conformity of belief but 
rather in recalling man from that spiritual isolation and estrangement of which 
obsession with external power, mutual exploitation, hardness, a withering mis- 
trust and the sterilization of all generous impulses are the social manifestations. 


The quality of human relations existing in a given society cannot but reflect 
man’s thought and feeling for a reality he himself has not created but which 
creates and sustains him. For this very simple, pragmatic reason alone, the culti- 
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vation of the religious sense in education is important. Unfortunately, the narrow 
and bigoted form of religion which has long been a powerful force in much of 
American middle-class life and upbringing has produced an opinion and an esti- 
mate of religion which makes it difficult for Mr. Ulich to be understood. One 
still encounters American educationists, for example, in whom the mere mention 
of the term provokes resentment and fear, and who have never outgrown the 
adolescent protest against dogmatic authority with which they were taught to 
identify religion. But one may hope that this attitude, which is but the product 
of certain historical and social conditions, is dying out. Mr. Ulich, if I under- 
stand him correctly, is not interested in asking teachers to accept a new system 
of theology or metaphy sics. He is concerned rather with keeping alive a sense of 
humility and reverence for the mysterious and the marvelous in life which trans- 
cends human understanding. It is from the religious sense so understood that he 
expects a strengthening of what is fruitful, productive and affirmative in human 
existence. Oo 
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